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THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 


_ Tue teaching of Jesus, with all its variety, has always been 
the standard of faith and conduct, the inspiration and guide, 
of the Christian church. Central within it are the 
Jesus 48 THE doctrine of the kingdom of God, the character of 
SOURCE OF 
Sociat Etnies the King, the person of the Savior, the method of 
man’s restoration and salvation, the principles of 
conduct, the duties of man, the hopes of the future. These 
germinal ideas have had a life and expansion, under the per- 
petual influence of the Holy Spirit, but today as never before 
should there be a return to the dominating principle of Chris- 
tianity : Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
To aid men in accomplishing this is the supreme and only legiti- 
mate end of theological schools, churches, Sunday schools; but 
it is also the duty of families, public schools, libraries, municipal 
and national governments, armies, navies, industries, museums, 
colleges, and universities. 


“Salvation” may be called the end of all our endeavors, for 
Jesus came to seek and save the lost. Men are safe only as 
they are working for the kingdom of God, and not 
Tue Teacuine for self. But salvation, as has been truly said, is 
oF Sociat ‘not only the beginning of the new life, but also 
ww THe Teacu. the completion; not simply justification, acquitta 
ing of Jesus through faith, readjustment of our relations to God, 
but also sanctification, being made holy 
So that saving the lost means not simply passing out of death 
into life, but also the unfolding and perfecting of that life.” 
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Here is the grandest ideal ever offered to the human reason 
and imagination; and here is the reconciliation of individual 
salvation, life, and perfection with the honor of God and the 
duties and interests of human society. The ideal of this divine 
dominion implies the perfection of each citizen, in body, soul, 
and spirit; perfection of intellect, taste, disposition, character. 
Sin, selfishness, and ignorance are obstacles to be removed. 
Perfection in finite beings is relative and implies symmetrical 
growth in the good, the true, and the beautiful. The idea of the 
kingdom of God is absolutely comprehensive, and Christ cares 
for all the good of all men. The world needs no other leader, 
for fulness is in him. 


The church, therefore, is not a finality or an end; it is, with 

all its apparatus of institutions and ministries, a divinely 
appointed means to promote the reign of God. Its 

THE NEED OF ministry is a true “ diaconate.” Like its master, it 
is ‘‘not to be ministered unto, but to minister.’’ 
And, if this service is to be intelligent, the study of social 
obligations and duties, and of the methods of service required 
in each age and land, is logically demanded by any scheme of 


Christian education, from academy to theological school. 


And this which is logically involved in biblical teaching has 
been actually and historically a part, though sometimes a neg- 
lected part, of Christian teaching. There is a 


THE PLACE OF feeling, somewhat current in certain church circles, 
Such TEACHING 


INTHE Bilge that “sociology” is something absolutely new in 

the church, a novel invention of restless spirits, 
an intrusion into the curriculum of studies of the ministry. 
Nothing further from the fact can be conceived. This par- 
ticular designation, it is true, -was started by an unbeliev- 
ing philosopher, but the discipline itself is ancient in the 
church. It would be incredible to suppose that so vast a field 
of Christian teaching and practice should have to wait for our 
generation to be cultivated. For the entire Bible is full of dis- 
cussions of the ends and means of social life. Genesis begins 
with a sublime picture of the created universe, and ascribes its 
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existence to God. That is the deepest truth known to man. 
All the physical sciences, from astronomy to biology, have reli- 
gious significance in their efforts to trace out in detail the con- 
tents of this revelation, and this is a justification of science in 
a Christian college. The Old Testament is a sketch of the 
origin of the human race and the history of a people. The law- 
codes of Moses regulated life in every detail. The prophetic 
books are crowded with discussions of domestic, industrial, 
political, and philanthropic relations and obligations. The 
teachings of Jesus and of the apostles are a mine of social ethics. 
In our Christian belief the Divine Father has made of one 
ail nations of mankind, and governs them. Relationship to God 
is the only common bond. The kingdom of heaven is the goal 
of the race. To this supreme end all matter, force, life, art, 
science and invention, institutions, laws, governments, are auxili- 
ary and ministrant. Every counsel opposed to this divine pur- 
pose must come to naught ; all that works for it has divine help. 


Possessed thus of a thesaurus of invaluable material for 
teaching social ethics, every Christian teacher should seek with 
all earnestness to master the biblical history and 
THE OpPorTU- its teachings. No matter how few his treatises 
pt la upon social subjects, the Christian minister has in 
the Bible inspiration and counsel whenever he 
would approach the great principles governing human life. To 
master the teachings of Jeremiah and Amos and their fellow- 
prophets is to master fundamental social truths. To teach men 
to incorporate in business, laws, amusements, the teachings of 
Jesus is to teach them to live together in equity and love. How- 
ever foreign to our day may be some of the specific rules guiding 
the applications of these truths to conditions contemporary with 
the biblical writer, the truths themselves are eternal. For in the 
biblical teaching we find the germination, as in a nursery, of all 
the sound developments in later ages, and Jesus’ promise of the 
guiding Spirit who shall lead into all truth and all duty awaits 
fulfilment in the heart of every disciple who seeks to bring these 
teachings into the fruition of a social kingdom of God. 


. of Sharon, from the shores of the Dead Sea, from the mountains 


THE SOURCES OF THE JORDAN RIVER. 


By J. L. LEEPER, D.D., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


(Illustrated with photographs by the author.) 


THE Jordan river is unique in nature and in history. Other 
planets may have a river like unto that of the Land of Promise, 
but not other countries: Its highest source is above the clouds, 
amid the peaks of Lebanon; its farthest destination is deep 
beneath the ocean. Its only outlet is the heavens. Least beauti- 
ful-and least useful perhaps of all rivers, there is none the world 
will go so far to see. Curiosity or holy thought brings annually 
to its banks Moslem, Jew, and gentile; and the Christian sees 
in it the symbol of the limit of his pilgrim-fellowship, and in its 
passage the way into the elysium of the blessed. 

There is no stream on earth whose glory has so com- 
pletely departed. Once the arable lands skirting this colos- 
sal ditch bloomed and blossomed as the rose. Now they are a 
waste, howling wilderness. Prosperous towns and cities have 
been supplanted by wretched villages of mud-huts and the tents 
of the roving Bedouin. Then a teeming population, inhabiting 
this mighty trench, kept guard over its fertility and productive- 
ness; now the only sentinels are the ruined castles which crown 
the highlands. 

From whatever part of Palestine one turns his eyes north- 
ward a lofty, conical peak terminates his view. From the plain 


of Galilee, and from the heights of Gilead that pale-blue, snow- 
streaked cone forms the one feature of the northern horizon. 
It is Hermon, in which the Anti-Lebanon range reaches its 
highest elevation of nine thousand feet above the sea level. 
From the plain, eight thousand feet below the summit, within 
the amphitheater formed by the two ranges running southward 
into which Hermon splits, the Jordan river takes its rise. 
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There are three streams which contest the honor of being 
considered the source of the Jordan, viz.: the Leddan, the 
Banias, and the Hasbany. Each possesses its superlative fea- 
ture to boast of: the Leddan is much the largest; the Hasbany 
is by far the longest ; but the Banias is the most beautiful. We 
will consider them in the 
order of their historical 
importance. 

The Leddan bursts up 
from the very bosom of 
the plain, and sends forth 
at once a wide, crystal 
river, with force enough 
to turn a mile of mills, 
and is said to be the most 
copious fountain in the 
world. It is surrounded 
with a jungle of fig 
trees, reeds, and strong- 
est creepers, which 
McGregor describes as 
“impenetrable to man,” 
‘defying all efforts to enter its retreats,” and filled with 
the wild beasts which inhabit the jungle of the Jordan. This 
was a challenge to attack it. Several efforts were made with- 
out success, but with the aid of the club of a wandering 
Bedouin, who had sat down where we were taking luncheon, 
for half an hour I waged war with the break, wading through 
water, clambering over ruins, till at last I stood by the very 
birthplace of that mysterious, life-giving river, where I fancy 
no human foot has been planted for ages. Reaching my arm 
over the brink, from my hand I drank copiously. of the crystal 
waters. I bathed my brow in the sacred stream which bap- 
tized the Son of God. I planted my camera upon the verge, 
to catch its first burst from the unfathomable depths beneath, as 
seen in the accompanying illustration. But, alas! such scenes 
refuse to be taken captive. The deafening roar within the 
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impenetrable jungle, the reeds, the creepers, the possible appear- 
ance of a wild beast, are not there. 

On the east side of the fountain is a mound with a crater- 
like summit, but probably of artificial formation. It is about 
nine hundred feet long and seven hundred and fifty feet wide. 
The Arabic name is Tell-el-Kadi; and since Kadi in Arabic and 
Dan in Hebrew have the same meaning, “judge,” there seems 
to be no doubt that the town of Dan once stood here. The 
Danites captured it and the surrounding country from the 
Phoenicians, who called their city Laish. Being overcrowded in 
the territory originally assigned to them, and annoyed by the 
repeated invasions of the Philistines from the neighboring plain, 
they sent spies northward to seek a location fora colony. They 
came upon this well-watered region, and reported: ‘‘We have 
seen the land, and behold, it is very good . . . . be not slothful 
to go and to enter to possess the land. When ye go ye shall 
come upon a people secure, and to a large land; . . . . a place 
where there is no want of anything that is in the earth” (Judges, 
chaps. 17 and 18). 

. Accordingly six hundred Danites set out to make the conquest. 
They found them “ dwelling secure” in this secluded valley, sepa- 
rated from the mother-colony at Zidon, and therefore from help, 
by the Lebanon ranges. They conquered the city and slew the 
inhabitants. They set up an irregular priesthood, and the 
graven image which they had stolen from Micah by the way. 
They built a city which they called Dan, “after the name of Dan 
their father.” This conquest marked the limits of the Holy 
Land upon the north; hence the defining phrase “ from Dan to 
Beersheba.” 

The spot is suggestive of many memories. It was here that 
Jeroboam set up one of the golden calves, the reputed spot of 
the temple being upon the northwest corner of the mound. 
Here, too, the Father of the Faithful stole in upon the con- 
federate kings, carousing around this fountain, who had sacked 
Sodom, and recovered Lot with his family. 

From the source of the Leddan our way led north and east. 
The setting sun wrapped Hermon in a canopy of purple, crimson, 
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gorgeous clouds, and golden beams shot forth from its glittering 
heights. We were now traversing the battlefield where two 
centuries before Christ a large part of the army of Scopas was 
destroyed by Antiochus the Great, a battle memorable in the 
annals of Palestine because in it elephants were extensively used. 
Our winding path led 
through a forest of oaks, 
over mossy, park-like ver- 
dure, and presently by rip- 
pling waters and over hum- 
ming runlets underground. | 
Soon rills became rivulets, | 
and rivulets rushing tor- 
rents, spanned by bridges, g 
broken by cascades, over- 
hung by blooming olean- 
ders and tall poplars, skirted 

by ruins, ancient and mod- | 
ern, the huts of the present | 
and the palaces and castles 

of former generations, sug- 
gesting a ‘Syrian Tivoli.’”’” This was Banias, the easternmost 
source of the Jordan river. It is just beyond the limits of 
Holy Ground, being about an hour from Tell-el-Kadi. For 
beauty of situation it is not equaled in Palestine, and for a 
tangled web of associations it is scarcely equaled in history, 
having been in turn sacred alike to. Baalite, Jew, Greek, Roman, 
and Moslem. 

According to Robinson and Schwartz, it is the Baal-gad of 
Scripture. However that may be, Balinas, its most ancient 
name, commemorates the worship of Baal here ten or fifteen 
centuries before the Greeks ever heard of the place. When they 
came, the ancient shrine of Baal was replaced by that of the 
Greek god Pan, and they called the place Paneas. The Romans 
called it Caesarea Philippi in honor of the emperor and governor 
by which it is known in the New Testament. For a short time 
it enjoyed the name Neroneas in honor of the monster Nero. 


FORTIFIED BRIDGE AT BANIAS 
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SOURCE OF THE JORDAN RIVER AT BANIAS 


But the foreign names have fallen into disuse, and Paneas sur- 
vives in Banias, as the Arabs have no letter /. 

We found our tents pitched amid a fine grove of olives and 
upon the table-rock above the vale below. After sipping tea 
we started out to explore. Within a stone’s throw of our 
encampment we found the source of the rushing waters. The 
head of all is a limestone cliff, eighty feet in height, discolored 
by the iron water which seeps through it. In the face of 
the cliff is a deep cavern, to the right of which are carved 
niches, the remnants of a rock-cut temple, which, though now 
empty, speak of images and idol-worship. Over one is the 
inscription lam te car Nuudais, dedicating the sanctuary to Pan 
and the nymphs. One recess is adorned with an arched and 
fluted roof, while several tablets with mutilated inscriptions 
appear in another. To the left (the right in the illustration) 
of the cavern and on the summit of the cliff is a Mohammedan 
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shrine to the mysterious saint Sheikh Khudr, or St. George, 
which stands, it is claimed, over the substructure of the white- 
marble temple which Herod the Great erected to the memory 
of Augustus. Concerning this grotto, sanctuary, and temple 
Josephus says: 

So Cesar bestowed his country from Herod; it . . . . contained Paneas 


and the country round about . . . . So when he had conducted Czsar to the 
sea, and was returned home, he built him a most beautiful temple of the 


A NICHE IN THE TEMPLE OF PAN 


whitest stone . . . . near the place called Panium. This is a very fine cave 
in the mountain, under which there is a great cavity in the earth, and the 
cavern is abrupt and prodigiously deep, and full of still water; over it hangs 
a vast mountain, and under the .caverns arise the springs of the Jordan. 
Herod adorned this place, which was already a very remarkable one, still 
further by the erection of this temple, which was dedicated to Cesar. 

At the base of the cliff is a huge mass of débris, formed by 
masses of fallen rock, and doubtless also of portions of these 
temples, which excavation will alone reveal. The cave is still 
there, and was well filled with water. The stream may once have 
flowed directly from the cavern, but now it percolates through 
the débris a copious flood of sparkling water, and gathers in a 
reservoir below, reminding one of the river Rhone flowing out 
from under the glacier by that name. Thence it dashes off in 
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babbling brook and swirling torrents, making the very air musical 
with the laughter of the waters, and converting into fairyland the 
tropical vale resonant with the notes of birds and sweet with 
the odor of flowers. We do not wonder that the gods of the 
woods and streams found here a congenial dwelling-place. __ 
Strolling down the valley, we found that Banias, like other 
Turkish towns, was little the better for its matchless situation. 


BOOTHS ON THE HOUSETOPS AT BANIAS 


Everywhere by the pathway were the traces of former grandeur : 
fragments of sculpture, broken columns, the native huts them- 
selves being in part constructed out of the masonry of antiquity. 
The villas and palaces of Herod have been the quarry of sixty 
generations, and what remains above ground is probably not a 
tithe of that which lies buried in the earth. One novelty of the 
present is the booths erected upon the housetops by the sleepy, 
stupid inhabitants out of twigs and leaves. Into these they 
creep and sleep during the summer season to escape the scor- 
pions, centipedes, and other vermin. The dwellings are of the 
pattern which prevails in northern Syria, consisting of an inclo- 
sure within rude walls, with no windows and a single portal, 
having flat roofs formed of alternate layers of brushwood and 
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clay upon an underlayer of poplar poles, and rolled hard by a 
broken column picked from the débris of an ancient ruin, and 
which remains upon the roof for use at every rainfall. Neither 
space nor theme permits me to speak of the many relics of 
ancient glory to be seen at Banias: the citadel, the sacred oak 
of Bashan—a trophy, perhaps, of Ashtoreth worship —the towers 
and bastions of the splendid ruin of the castle of Subeibeh. As 


RUINS OF CITADEL AT BANIAS 


to situation and extent, the celebrated castle of Heidelberg is 
much its inferior. It crowns a spur of Hermon a thousand feet 
above the springs of the Jordan, and is, according to Murray, 
“the most perfect and imposing specimen of the military archi- 
tecture of the Phcenicians, or, possibly, of the Syro-Grecians, 
extant.” This is what remains of the monuments of the Herods 
to the honor of the Cesars, of ‘‘ Baal-gad in the valley of Leba- 
non under Hermon.” 

But the one thing that lights up this region with more than 
earthly glory, like the sun’s rays piercing through the mist, is 
the fact that somewhere in the neighborhood of Banias—‘‘the 
parts of Czsarea Philippi’’—was made the first clear confession of 
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GROTTO AND NICHES CUT IN THE ROCK AT BANIAS 


His messiahship. Here where men were worshiping, side by side, 
the forces of nature and the incarnation of political power, He 
declared Himself the founder of the everlasting kingdom of 
God. Surrounded by His little band of fugitives, how unequal 
seemed the contest! But while temples to Syrian, Greek, and 
Roman deities are crumbling on Grecian headlands and Roman 
hills, new spiritual conquests are fulfilling the prediction: 


“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run.” 

Here, too, on one of the shoulders of Hermon (much better 
that no one can say exactly which), amid celestial splendor, 
‘the was transfigured”’ before his three disciples. Since the 
monkish legend which placed it on Tabor has been abandoned, 
all the world believes that it was among these solitudes that 
the voice was heard from heaven attesting the truth of Peter’s 
confession, “This is my beloved Son: hear him ”—a truth meant 
for the world, and not for a single spot. 
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BRIDGE OVER THE HASBANY 


The Hasbany, the westernmost source of the Jordan, is born 
high in the snows of Hermon beyond Hasbeya, which gives its 
name to this mountain torrent. It is a fickle stream, subject in 
its highest reaches to the caprices of the weather. In the dry 
season its water-worn track is full of huge white stones; in the 
rainy season it becomes a powerful stream of surface water. 
Farther down, however, it receives tributaries, and, gathering 
volume, tumbles, foams, and hisses in its downward course. 
At several points it is spanned by bridges, that of El Ghujar 
being sixty-five paces long and four paces broad, and having 
three unsymmetrical arches. Thence it roars onward through a 
wild glen, passing on its southern ledge the site of ancient 
Hazor, according to De Saulcy and McGregor. Soon it disap- 
pears in the Huleh marsh and joins the stream from Banias at 
Tell Sheik Yusuf. To this point the Banias has fallen one thou- 
sand feet in the distance of twelve miles, after a most devious 
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course. The two rivers, each about seventy feet wide and eight 
feet deep, form by their union a stream one hundred feet 
broad, the banks from twelve to twenty feet high. This is the 
real beginning of the Jordan river; the Leddan from Dan, 
having broken its channel, is absorbed by marshland and does 
not join in the union, unless in canalettes; but this no one 
knows. Beyond the marsh, the Jordan follows its tortuous and 
mysterious way to the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE INNER LIFE OF CHRIST’S TIME 


By GEORGE F. GENUNG, D.D., 
Richmond Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


OF that small group of common folk awaiting our Lord's 
advent, into whose inner life the Scripture vouchsafes us a 
glimpse, one of the most interesting is Nathanael of Cana. To 
the attentive discerner of spirits the Savior’s first greeting of 
that ardent enthusiast contains implications of great interest as 
an evidence of the existence of a peculiar group of idealists to 
which he must have belonged. 

With what we must believe to be an unerring divine insight, 
Nathanael was styled by Jesus ‘an Israelite indeed in whom is 
no guile.” We cannot but feel that the form of falsity or guile 
from which our Lord so admiringly pronounces him free is 
something higher than the mere vulgar dishonesty in dealing, 
or falsehood in common intercourse, which is the temptation of 
cowardly or avaricious natures. It must be a far subtler and | 
more spiritual besetment. The absence of it is distinctly a 
virtue— something of positive worth, involving not simply 
heroic resistance in the realm of the actual, but insight and 
humility and direct converse with truth in the realm of the 
ideal. He was a sincere man—a man without sham. He saw 
and exemplified truth without being a party to what Paul would 
call its adulteration. Perhaps we may get nearest to the force 
of the Master’s commendation by translating, ‘ Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no cant.” 

Now, cant is a totally unconscious hypocrisy. It is the 
grasping of spiritual things solely by their notions, and a use of 
those notions as social currency in a conventional manner, and 
without experience of their content, as if they were the realities. 
It is the use of the deepest terms without an attempt to fathom 
their meaning —the assumption of proficiency or knowledge in 
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realms to which, except by mere intellectual cram, the spirit 
has not attained. 

The province in which cant especially operates is the sphere 

of the ideal. It is only those conceptions or systems of con- 
duct which attain their true existence and worth by being 
brought to an ideal perfection that are capable of being debased 
by cant. Cant is but the shadow, or counterfeit, of the spirit- 
ual; it is the characteristic failure or foil which is the correla- 
tive of idealism. No one falls into cant except in the presence 
of an ideal too high and pure for the unspiritual to comprehend. 
To commend Nathanael, therefore, for preserving himself free 
from cant was to imply that he was an idealist. That he was 
longing for a perfection —seeking a higher than earthly reward — 
appears in the very terms of our Savior’s compliment, in which 
he emphasizes the particular virtue of being without guile. 

But the emphasis on this particular virtue also seems to 

_imply another thing —that Nathanael in this regard shinés by 
contrast. If Jesus is gratified to find for once a genuine Israelite _ 
without cant, then it appears that there were far too many 
others in whom this profession of true Israelite had degenerated 
into a cant. But cant dogs the footsteps only of those ideals 
which have become the watchword of a group or sect. It is 
only the virtue that has attained to a certain spread of popu- 
larity which attracts a body of imitators ; only a form of enthu- 
siasm which has developed and fixed and limited its notions 
into a rote-learned confession experiences the fate of having its 
aspirations taken up and vulgarized by those who are capable 
only of cant. Nathanael’s emphasized and contrasted sincerity 
in this idealistic sphere, therefore, discloses by the light of its 
mild ray the existence of a recognized group with aspirations or 
pretensions similar to his own. 

We see, then, that among those people in whom the pro- 
phetic ideas had ripened into a preparation for Christ was a 
distinct group to whom the being a true Israelite was an ideal 
attainment. Among the professions and aspirations which con- 
stituted the motive power of spiritual religion was this impulse 

and purpose to merit the name of an Israelite indeed. Not all 
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of Israel, then, rested in the feeling that because they had 
Abraham for their father they had realized the whole meaning 
of their birthright; there were those who distinguished between 
Israel after the flesh and Israel after the spirit, and longed to 
realize the inner meaning of their Abrahamic lineage by con- 
firmed character. 

Idealism does not always take the form of a longing for 
enhanced personal worth and goodness. Much oftener, I fancy, 
the person who sighs for better things takes the satisfactoriness 
of his own virtue for granted, while the longing is for better 
conditions for its exercise. Few strive to be ideal Israelites, as 
compared with the many who wish Israelites to have an ideal 
chance. So in that group who waited for redemption in Israel 
there appears little mention of that particular form of idealism 
which Nathanael exemplified. Zacharias is a good churchman 
whose prayer is that the nation may serve God all its days 
without the fear of enemies ; while the Messiah is like a sunrise 
enlightening the darkened, so that their feet may go straight in 
the paths of peace. Simeon awaits the consolation of Israel ; 
and the Messiah is to him a light for the gentiles and the glory 
of his own nation. But are not these anticipations of redemp- 
tion, good as they are, distinctly less personal and character- 
forming than the humble and unsatisfied longing to merit and 
adorn the grand old name of Israelite, which characterized the 
idealism of Nathanael’s kind? These others wish for a benefit 
to arise from the coming messianic state; he longs for a right- 
eousness to be realized personally in it, and in so doing illus- 
trates that superior character-developing power which comes of 
welcoming Christ zz us, as distinguished from the Christ for us. 

In this little messianic cult in which Nathanael shared we 
seem to see a suggestive connection with the Servant-of-Yahweh 
prophecy included in the book of Isaiah. It would be strange 
if that most inward and spiritual expression of the messianic 
hope did not have its unperverted outgrowth somewhere in the 
inner life of our Savior’s time, though naturally the messianic 
expectations which come to most noticeable expression in Jew- 
ish popular life are the more ambitious hopes connected with 
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Messiah’s royalty and power. In the climax of that prophecy, 
as we find it in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, the Servant 
appears as a wonderful individual, greatly afflicted, and yet 
finally felt by the penitent to be God’s sufferer for their sins, 
and destined to be satisfied by the redemption of many through 
his sufferings. No one, perhaps, in Christ’s time, except the 
Savior himself, ever thought of identifying himself with the 
Servant as there portrayed, or aspired to realize personally that 
character in its highest and most redemptive aspect. All that 
the most spiritual could anticipate in that presentation would be 
Christ for us. 

But it is to be remembered that when the Servant of Yahweh 
first appears in the prophecy he is identified with the captive 
nation. He is a new character which they are to realize in spite 
of the sweeping away of their national existence. Then, later, 
as the inability of the nation as a whole to make the vision 
actual becomes apparent, the Servant seems to be thought of as 
the ideal center of the nation—the spiritual heart of Israel 
which, by its comprehension of God’s redemptive purposes, can 
be the vital point d’appui for the uplift of the nation itself, as 
well as for the redemption of the world. Here was a conception 
of the Servant of Yahweh into which the spiritually minded 
could enter by personal aspiration. Here was a glowing vision 
of the messianic character which could identify itself with the 
purest human longings and become the goal of those who 
humbly sought to fulfil the meaning of their birthright as 
members of the priestly nation. 

Is there not reason to surmise that in that idealistic trait of 
Nathanael which Christ commended, and in which he recognized 
spiritual kinship, there is seen an outgrowth of that prophetic 
thought of Messiah which conceives of him as a goal of col- 
lective attainment ? May we not believe that the prophet’s pres- 
entation of the Servant as the true spiritual Israel did not prove 
abortive, but found an answering aspiration in some hearts? 
But few glimpses are given us of the deepest inner life of Israel 
in the time of Christ; but, if we have rightly interpreted this 
one, what a gratifying glimpse it is! There were those who 
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sought not simply to benefit by God’s chosen One when he 
came, but who frankly aimed to de the Servant of Yahweh, at 
least in some aspects of his ideal elevation above common 
Israel. In their reception of the Messiah there was the trans- 
forming power of the Christ 2” us, as well as the hope of remis- 
sion through the Christ for us. Even in this highest character 
of redeeming Servant of Yahweh, we may believe that Jesus 
was not projected on the nation as one of totally foreign birth 
and with no possibility of fellowship, but that he came as the 
highest, truest fruitage of their ages of religion and revelation 
—the only perfect ripening of that fruit indeed, but at least 
accompanied by other growths on the same stem not different in 
kind from the seed which finally came to its perfect fruition in 
the Word made flesh. 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


IV. THE PURPOSE AND POINT OF VIEW OF THE GOSPEL. 


In this matter, as in respect to the readers, we have the 
great advantage of possessing a statement from the author him- 
self. He wrote, he says, after careful investigation, in order that 
his reader might know the certainty concerning the things 
wherein he had been instructed, z. ¢., that he might have accurate 
knowledge concerning the events of Jesus’ life. We are pre- 
pared, therefore, not to find any such definite argumentative aim 
as characterizes the gospel of Matthew, but on the other hand 
to discover a somewhat more definite and conscious historical 
purpose than appears in Mark. Nor are these expectations dis- 
appointed in the book. Though written chiefly for gentiles, 
there is as little evidence of intention to enter into the contro- 
versies of the apostolic age with reference to the relations of 
Jews and gentiles in the kingdom as appears in Mark. Both John 
and Jesus are intimately associated with the temple in their birth, 
and the first event in which Jesus is recorded as taking active 
part occurs also in the temple. That Jesus was opposed by the 
Pharisees appears as clearly as in the other synoptic gospels, and 
there are not a few passages in which Jesus sharply reproves 
them. But most of the passages which in the gospel of Mat- 
thew emphasize the special opportunity of the Jews, and dis- 
tinctly set forth the rejection of the kingdom by the Jews, and 
of the nation by Jesus, are absent from Luke. Intimations ot 
the universal scope of the gospel occur, some of them peculiar 
to the gospel (2: 31 f.; 3:6; 4: 24-27; 9: 52), but, on the other 
hand, some which are found in the other gospels (e. g., Matt. 
15: 22-28 ; Mark 7: 25-30; Matt. 8:11) are lacking in Luke. The 
book is considerably longer than Mark, and shows more indica- 
tions of conscious literary construction than appear in Mark. 
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But of the influence of an argumentative aim on the structure it 
is impossible to discover any trace. The author seems to have 
aimed at an orderly account of the life of Jesus, as complete as 
his sources enabled him to make it without duplication of 
material or the use of matter which he regarded as untrust- 
worthy. 

Yet the book is not, after all, devoid of a color and character 
of its own. While the material is in large part the same that is 
found in Matthew and Mark, and while it presents Jesus from 
much the same point of view as the other synoptists, especially 
as compared with the fourth gospel, yet the portrait is not iden- 
tical with theirs. Luke’s picture of Jesus is in a sense less pro- 
vincial, more cosmopolitan, than that of Matthew or that of Mark. 
While Mark’s attention is absorbed with the majestic figure of 
Jesus in his public career, teaching, working, suffering, dying, 
rising again; while Matthew sees in him the promised Messiah, 
fulfilling Old Testament prophecy and his own prediction that, 
if his own nation rejectcd him, the kingdom of God should be 
taken from them and given to the nations, this gospel presents 
him to us in his intimate, and yet his universal, relationship to 
men, the mediator between the one God and all men. Divine 
in origin, yet born into a human family, and subject to the 
ordinances of the law under which he was born and to parental 
authority, he is by his genealogy (traced back, not, as in Matthew, 
to David and Abraham, but to Adam, son of God) set forth as 
a member of the universal human family, itself the offspring of 
God. Aman who by constant prayer took hold on God, while he 
devoted his life to helping and saving the lost, he is at the same 
time the friend of the publican and the sinner, and the expres- 
sion of God’s love for a lost world (see especially chap. 15). 

But this conception of the mission of Jesus is naturally 
accompanied by an emphasis upon the intimacy and universality 
of men’s relations to one another. The parables that teach the 
duties of men to one another intimate not indistinctly that 
these obligations are not bound by social or national lines 
(6:27 ff.; 10:30-37; 16:19-31). It is not so much, how- 
ever, the barrier between Jew and gentile against which the 
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teaching of Jesus reported in this gospel is directed, as that 
which pride had set up between Pharisee and publican, rich and 
poor,man and woman, Jewand Samaritan. And of these various 
barriers separating men into classes it is the one between rich 
and poor which more frequently perhaps than any other is 
inveighed against in this gospel. The facts of Jesus’ life which 
associate him with the poor, and his teachings which express 
sympathy with the poor or point out the danger of riches, are 
represented, not in this gospel alone, but in this more than in any 
of the others.*3 

Thus, if we are to point out anything which is distinctive of 
the point of view of this gospel as compared with the other synop- 
tic gospels, it will be the emphasis upon the two conceptions of 
universality and relationship, applied both as between Christ, as 
representative of God’s attitude, and men, and between man and 
man. Jesus, as this gospel presents him to us, reveals to us the 
compassion of God for all, and teaches that men ought in 
humility and love to seek out and help all the needy and the 
lost, ignoring all the artificial barriers which pride and selfishness 
have set up. 

Yet it is not less necessary to remember that our gospels, 
especially the synoptic gospels, resemble one another in purpose, 
as in scope and content, by more than they differ the one from 
the other. Like Matthew and Mark, Luke wrote for the edifica- 
tion of the church, and used the materials which he possessed. 
With less definite argumentative purpose, and probably with less 
selection and exclusion of material at his hand than Matthew, the 
distinctive character of his book may be due quite as much to 
the character of his sources, or to unconscious selection, as to 
definite intention. The only conscious purpose which we can 
with confidence attribute to the evangelist is that which he has 
himself expressed in his preface, viz., on the basis of trustworthy 
sources and careful investigation to give an orderly and histori- 
cally true narrative of the events connected with the life of Jesus. 

13 See, ¢. g.. 2:7, 16, 243; 6:20, 21, 24, 25; 8:3; 9:58; 12:13-34; 14:12-14; 
16:14, 15, 19-31; 18: 22-30; 19:8; cf MATHEWS, Social Teaching of Jesus, pp. 


141 f.; PLUMMER, Com. on Luke, p. xxv, especially as against an over-emphasis on 
this element of the third gospel. 
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Vv. THE PLAN OF THE GOSPEL. 


The structure of the book is simple, following the main out- 
lines indicated by Mark, but prefixing the sections on the 
infancy and youth, and greatly enlarging the narrative of the 
journey to Jerusalem. The following analysis is an attempt to 
exhibit the author’s plan; but little significance, however, can be 
attached to the divisions of the Galilean ministry : 


ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


I. PREFACE. 
II. BIRTH, CHILDHOOD, AND YOUTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 
AND OF JESUS. 
. The birth of John the Baptist promised. 
. Annunciation of the birth of Jesus. 
Mary’s visit to Elizabeth. 
. Birth and youth of John. 
. The birth of Jesus. 
. The angels and the shepherds. 
. Tue circumcision of Jesus. 
. The presentation in the temple. 
. Childhood and youth of Jesus in Nazareth. 


I 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. PREPARATION FOR CHRIST’S PUBLIC WORK. 
1. The early ministry of John the Baptist. 
2. The baptism of Jesus. 
3. Genealogy of Jesus. 
4. The temptation of Jesus in the wilderness. 


. THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 
1. Early events at Nazareth and Capernaum. 
a. Beginning of the ministry in Galilee. 
4. The rejection at Nazareth. 
c. A sabbath at Capernaum. 
d. Leaves Capernaum, and preaches in Galilee. 
2. From the call of the Four to the choosing of the Twelve. 5: 
a. Call of the Four. 
. A leper healed. 
. A paralytic healed. 
. The call of Levi and the feast in his house. 
. Question about fasting. 
; Plucking grain on the sabbath. 
. A withered hand healed on the sabbath. 


I:1-4 
1:5—2:52 
I 35-25 
I 26-38 
I : 39-56 
1: 57-80 
2:1-7 
2 : 8-20 
2:21 
2 : 22-39 
2: 40-52 
Ill 3:1—4:13 
3: 1-20 
3:21, 22 
3 :23-38 
431-13 
IV 4—9 : 50 os 
4:14-44 
4:14,15 
4: 16-30 
431-41 
4342-44 | 
I—6: 
5: 1-11 
5 : 12-16 
5 :17-26 
5 27-32 
5 > 33-39 
6:1-5 
6:6-11 
g 
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them out. 
a. Choosing of the Twelve. 
6. Sermon on the Mountain. 
_¢. The centurion’s servant healed. 
Widow's son at Nain. 
e. Message from John the Baptist. 
J. Jesus anointed in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 
g. Tour in Galilee continued. 
A. Teaching in parables. 
z. Natural and spiritual kinsmen. 
j. Stilling of the tempest. 
The Gerasene demoniac. . 
2. The daughter of Jairus raised to life. 
4. From the sending out of the Twelve to the departure 
from Galilee. 
a. Sending out of the Twelve. 
6. Feeding of the five thousand. 
c. Peter’s confession and Christ’s prediction of his death 
and resurrection. 
The transfiguration. 
e. The demoniac boy. 
J. Jesus again predicts his death and resurrection. 
g. The ambition and jealousy of the disciples reproved. 
V. THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM THROUGH SAMARIA (AND 
PEREA). 
1. The final departure from Galilee. 
. Answers to three disciples. 
. Mission of the Seventy. 
. Parable of the good Samaritan. 
. In the house of Martha and Mary. 
. Teaching about prayer. 
. Casting out demons. 
. The sign of Jonah; the lamp of the body. 
. Woes against the Pharisees uttered at a Pharisee’s 
table. 
. Warnings against hypocrisy and covetousness ; injunc- 
tions to be watchful. 
. The Galileans slain by Pilate: Repentance enjoined. 
. The woman healed on a sabbath. 
. Are there few that be saved ? 
. Reply to the warning against Herod. 
. Teachings at a Pharisee’s table. 
. On counting the cost. 


ON AM N 


An WN 


3. From: the choosing of the Twelve to the sending of 


6:12—8 :56 
6: 12-16 
6:17-49 

7:1-I0 
7: 11-17 
7 318-35 
7: 36-50 
8: 1-3 
8: 4-18 

: 19-21 

122-25 

: 26-39 

: 40-56 


9g: 1-50 
9: 1-9 
9: 10-17 


: 18-27 
28-36 
> 37-42 
743-45 
: 46-50 


9: 5I—I9: 28 


9: 51-56 
9 : 57-62 
10: 1-24 
10 : 25-37 
10 : 38-42 
II: 1-13 
II :14-28 
IL : 29-36 


11: 37-54 


chap. 12 

13: 1-9 
13 : 10-21 
13 : 22-30 
13: 31-35 
14: I-24 
14 25-35 
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19. 


at. 
23, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
29. 
28. 
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Three parables of grace. chap. 15 
Two parables of warning. chap. 16 
Concerning offenses, forgiveness, and faith. 17: 1-10 
The ten lepers. 17: 11-19 
The coming of the kingdom. 17: 20—18 :8 
The Pharisee and the publican. 18 : 9-14 
Christ blessing little children. 18 : 15-17 
The rich young ruler. 18 : 18-30 
Jesus predicts his crucifixion. 18 : 31-34 
The blind man near Jericho. 18 : 35-43 
Visit to Zaccheus. Ig: I-10 
The parable of the mine. Ig : 11-28 


VI. PASSION WEEK. Ig : 29—23 : 56 
. The triumphal entry. 19 : 29-44 

2. The cleansing of the temple. 19:45, 46 

. Conflict with the Jewish leaders. 19 : 47—20: 47 

. Commendation of the widow’s gift. . 21:1-4 


Discourse concerning the destruction of Jerusalem. 21 :5-38 
The plot of the Jews and the treachery of Judas. 22:1-6 


. The last supper. 22 : 7-23 


Discourse to the disciples. 22 : 24-38 


. The agony in Gethsemane. , 22 : 39-46 


10. 
II, 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


The arrest. 22 :47-54 
Peter’s denials. 22 : 55-62 
The trial — Jesus before the Jewish authorities. 22 : 63-71 
The trial before Pilate. 23 21-25 
The crucifixion and death. 23: 26-49 
The burial. 23: 50-56 


VII. FROM THE RESURRECTION TO THE ASCENSION. chap. 24 


2. 
3. 
4. 


The empty tomb. 24 :1-12 
The appearance to the two on the road to Emmaus. 24 313-35 
The appearance to the eleven at Jerusalem. 24: 36-49 
The ascension. 24 : 50-53 


APPENDED NOTE I. 


THE FIFTEENTH YEAR OF TIBERIUS. 


In Luke 3:1 we are told that John the Baptist began his ministry in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. In 3:23 the evangelist speaks of Jesus as being about thirty years 
old. The latter statement probably refers to the time when Jesus began his public 
ministry, and this event, it is evidently implied, occurred not many months after 
the beginning of John the Baptist’s ministry already dated as in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. Reckoning the reign of Tiberius, in the usual way, from the death 
of Augustus in August of 767 A. U. C.=14 A. D., his fifteenth year would begin in 
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September, 27, January, 28, April, 28, or August, 28, according to the method of reckon- 
ing which Luke employed (see Ramsay, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? p. 221), 
and the beginning of the ministry of John would fall in the year 28, possibly at the 
end of 27. If some months later, say in the middle of the year 28, Jesus began to 
teach, being then about thirty years of age, his birth would fall about 3 B. C. Since, 
however, on the basis of Matt., chap. 2 (cf. also Luke 1: 5), the birth of Jesus preceded 
the death of Herod, which itself occurred in March, 4 B. C., it would be necessary to 
suppose that at the time indicated by Luke 3: 23 Jesus was in fact scarcely less than 
thirty-two years old, if not indeed a year or so older. The statement of Luke 2:3 
seems also to require that the birth of Jesus be placed in 5 B.C., if not even in 6. See 
the next note. 

In view of this difficulty appeal has been made to the possibility of a different 
reckoning of the years of Tiberius. About the end of 764 A.U.C.= 11 A. D. Tiberius 
began, by decree of the senate, to exercise in the provinces authority equal to that of the 
emperor. (VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, II, 121, “ Et [cum] senatus populusque Romanus, 
postulante patre, ut aequum ei jus in omnibus provinciis exercitibusque esset decreto 
complexus esset... .”) It has been suggested that Luke, writing in the provinces 
where Tiberius exercised this authority, might have reckoned his years from the begin- 
ning of its exercise in 11 or 12 A. D. No conclusive proof of such a reckoning has 
been brought forward; for the coin of Antioch on which Wieseler relied is not now 
regarded as genuine, and other coins of Antioch reckon the years of Tiberius from the 
death of Augustus. But it is known that there was considerable variety in the meth- 
ods of reckoning the years of the emperors, and it seems at least possible that Luke 
reckoned the years of Tiberius from 11 or 12 instead of from 14 A. D. This is all the 
more possible in view of the fact, to which Ramsay calls attention, that the years of 
Titus, in or soon after whose reign Luke probably wrote, were in fact reckoned from 
his coregency with Vespasian. According to this reckoning, the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius would begin in 25 A. D. If, then, in 25 or 26 John began to preach, and if 
Jesus began his work a few months later, being then about thirty years old, he was 
born about 6-4 B. C., a result in perfect accordance with the other data. 

Whether this is in fact the case, or whether Luke reckoned in the more usual 
way; and whether in the latter case “about thirly years” must be supposed to cover, 
in fact, thirty-two or thirty-three years, or Jesus was really thirty years old when he 
began to preach—the statement of 3:1 being the result of a calculation on Luke’s part 
which, being based on insufficient data, is, in fact, about two years wide of the mark — 
it is as yet impossible to say with certainty. 

WIESELER, Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, pp. 171-3; WIESELER, 
Beitrige zur Wiirdigung der Evangelien, pp. 190 ff.; WOOLSEY, Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1870, pp. 332-6; ANDREWS, Life of Our Lord, pp. 22-9; TURNER, in 
Hastincs, Dict. Bib., 1, p. 405; PLUMMER, Com. on Luke, p. 82; Ramsay, Was 
Christ Born at Bethlehem? pp. 199 ff.; VON SODEN, in Zucycl. Bid., 1, col. 804. 


APPENDED NOTE II. 
THE ENROLMENT IN THE GOVERNORSHIP OF QUIRINIUS. 


The questions concerning the statement in Luke 2: 1-5 are four: 
1. Did Augustus order a census of the empire? To this it must be answered 
that we have no other direct statement of it than this of Luke. But the probabilities 
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respecting the correctness of this statement have been set in an entirely new light by 
recent discoveries in Egypt, tending to show that Augustus did inaugurate a system of 
regularly recurring census enumerations (distinct from the listing of property for taxa- 
tion) to cover the whole empire (RAMSAY, Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? chaps. 
vii, viii). 

2. Would the kingdom of Herod have been included in such an order, supposing 
it to have been issued? There are several reasons to believe that this would have 
been the case. The kingdom of Herod was by no means an independent state, but 
differed from a Roman province more in name and appearance than in fact. Herod 
belonged to the large class of reges socit. He received his authority by the consent 
of the Romans (Jos., An¢ig., xiv, 13, 1; xiv, 14, 4). His transmission of it to his sons 
and their retention of it was subject to the approval of the emperor (Jos., Antig., 
xvii, 8, 1; xvii, 11,4; xvii, 13, 2; xviii, 7,2). He paid tribute to Rome (APPIAN, 
De bell. civil. v,75), and his sons, if they did not themselves pay tribute, were at 
least obliged to defer to Rome in the matter of the taxes which they collected (Jos., 
Antiq., xvii, 11, 4; cf. also xix, 8,2; xv, 4,4; APPIAN, De red. Syr., 50). A Roman 
legion guarded Jerusalem in the beginning of Herod’s reign (Jos., Amtig., xv, 3, 7). 
Herod was not allowed to make war without the consent of the emperor or of his 
representatives (Jos., Amtig., xvi, 9, 3; xvi, 10,8). He could not execute his own 
sentence of death against his sons without the consent of the emperor (Jos., Antig., 
xvi, II, 1; xvii, 5,8). His subjects were required to take the oath of allegiance to 
Rome, and for refusing to do so six thousand Pharisees were fined (Jos., Am#ig., xvii, 
2, 4; of. xviii, 5, 3). The statement of Marquardt (Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Vol. I, 
p- 408) that “Herod is to be looked upon as a procurator with the title of king” 
seems to be strictly correct. 

It has been further pointed out and urged by Ramsay as an additional reason for 
supposing that Herod’s kingdom would be included in a general plan of enrolment of 
the empire, that in the latter part of his life Herod fell into disfavor with Augustus 
(Jos., Antig., xvi, 9, 3). But Josephus also relates that Herod was after no long 
time restored to favor with Augustus (Azéig., xvi, 10,9, and 11, 1). Unless, therefore, 
this restoration was but partial, or the order of enrolment was given while Herod was 
in disfavor, it would seem to have no special relation to the census. The more 
general facts, however, go far toward removing any improbability in the assertion of 
Luke that the enrolment included Judea. It is not necessary to suppose that the 
census was carried out simultaneously in all parts of the empire, or that in practice 
it covered absolutely every part of it. 

3. Would such a census have been conducted as Luke implies that the one of 
which he speaks was conducted, each family going to its ancestral city? What interest 
had the Roman authorities in Jewish tribal lines and family connections ? To which 
it is to be said that, if the census was conducted by imperial officers, it probably would 
not have been so done. The census of A. D. 6 or 7 (Acts 5: 37) was conducted by 
Roman officers in Roman fashion, and caused great disturbance. But if the enumera- 
tion was made by Herod at the request or command of Augustus, it might be, probably 
would be, conformed as nearly as possible to Jewish ideas (cf RAMSAY, pp. 185 f.). 
Luke does not say that the enumeration was made by the governor of Syria; he 
merely dates it by the term of office of Quirinius. 

4. Was Quirinius governor of Syria while Herod was still alive, so that it was 
possible for Jesus to be born in the lifetime of Herod and in the governorship of 
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Quirinius? The only governorship of Quirinius over Syria of which we have direct 
evidence, outside this statement of Luke, is that which began in 6 A. D. But that he 
was governor of Syria also at some previous time, and as such conquered the Homona- 
denses, is established by indirect evidence which is accepted as convincing by the best 
historians (MOMMSEN, Res Gestae divi Augusti, pp. 172 ff.; ZumPT, Das Geburtsjahr 
Christi, pp. 43-62; SCHURER, Jewish People, pp. 351-6; Ramsay, Was Christ Born 
at Bethlehem? chap. xi, and other authorities there given). Respecting the date of this 
earlier governorship there is difference of opinion. Mommsen, Zumpt, Schiirer, and 
others place it in 3-2 B.C. In this case it would have begun after Herod’s death (4 
B.C.). But it is to be observed that Luke does not say that the events which he records 
took place while Quirinius was governor of Syria, but that they occurred in the course 
of an enrolment, which enrolment was enrolment first when Quirinius was governor. 
He seems distinctly to have in mind the well-known enrolment under Quirinius (Acts 
5:37) and to date this as a previous one —or the first of a series —also occurring 
while Quirinius was governor. The conditions of his statement are met if the enrol- 
ment was begun by Herod during the governorship of a predecessor of Quirinius and 
completed in the term of office of Quirinius. But Ramsay has endeavored to establish 
the probability that the campaign in which, as governor (/egatus) of Syria, Quirinius 
subdued the Homonadenses fell in the year 6 B. C., including also the preceding or 
the following year. We know, indeed, that Quinctilius Varus was governor of Syria 
in 6-4 B. C. But Ramsay points to other instances in which, in addition to the regu- 
lar proconsul or propreetor, a special lieutenant was appointed to have charge of the 
military operations and foreign policy of a province. The necessity of subduing the 
Homonadenses and the inexperience of Varus in military affairs would give occasion 
to such an arrangement at this time. Both officers would bear in Greek the title 
tyyeuwv which Luke applies to Quirinius. Ramsay also believes that he is able to 
show from independent evidence that the enrolment probably fell in the year 6 B. C. 
If this hypothesis is correct, the statement of Luke, so far from being inaccurate, fur- 
nishes an additional and important datum for the history of the administration of 
Augustus. But whether this hypothesis be finally established as the most probable one 
or not, it is certainly hazardous—especially in view of the very recent discoveries 
which tend to establish the correctness of Luke’s general statement concerning the 
plan of Augustus, and in view of the possibility, not to say probability, of still other 
discoveries being made —to affirm that Luke is in any error whatever. It is certainly 
extremely hazardous to attribute to him so gross an error as would be involved in 
carrying back the census of 6 A. D., and making it the occasion of a journey which 
he otherwise assigns to about 4 B. C., and which, when this spurious occasion is 
removed, is left without any probable occasion. It is sufficient to say that the case is 
not yet wholly clear. 

See, in addition to the writers cited above (but notice that none of them had access 
to the material used by Ramsay), ZumMpT, Das Geburtsyjahr Christi, pp. 20-224; 
WIESELER, Chronological Synopsis, pp. 71-117, 143-50; ANDREWS, Life of Our 
Lord, pp. 71-82; WooLsEy, in Mew Englander, October, 1869, and in #7d. Sac., 
April, 1870; SCHURER, History of Jewish People; 1, ii, pp. 105-43; PLUMMER, Com. 
on Luke; SANDAY, in Hastinecs, Dict. Bid., Il, p. 6457. 


REMARK.— If Ramsay’s view is correct, the birth of Jesus would have to be 
placed as early as 6 B.C. To this there is, of course, no serious objection on the 
ground of other data; yet it seems possible that, following the general lines of Ram- 
say’s argument, we should settle on 5 B. C. rather than 6. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HEBREW LAW. 


By Hon. EPAPHRODITUS PECK, 
Bristol, Conn. 


THE views of the Old Testament which result from modern 
critical study involve, as does every important change in the 
general intellectual standpoint, elements both of loss and of 
gain. The wholly supernatural sanctity which its pages bore in 
our fathers’ thought gave them a tremendous power over their 
beliefs and lives, however much of the superstitious or the 
irrational may seem to us to have been involved in their concep- 
tion. The modern view gives them a different kind of power; 
not that of the instantaneous, miraculous revelation, written 
word for word by the very finger of God, but that of the vivid, 
human, living record of God’s'revelation of himself to man, dim 
and partial at the first, growing nobler and clearer from age to 
age, until in the fulness of time there came the full revelation 
in Jesus Christ. 

In no respect is the change of attitude more radical than in 
respect to the Hebrew legislation. In the traditional view the 
law, as a complete and perfected system, with an elaborate 
apparatus of worship and a hierarchy of high-priest, priests, and 
Levites, was miraculously given to Israel at Sinai, dictated by 
God himself, and supplying to the nation civil institutions, legal 
regulations, and a religious system final and unchangeable, not 
only for the present, but for many centuries to come. 

In the modern view the Hebrew law, civil and religious, was 
a natural growth, developing with the nation’s growth, adapting 
itself to its changing needs, simple and fragmentary in its earli- 
est form, more complete and elaborate in later centuries, and 
becoming ceremonial and hierarchical in the later days of Jewish 
religious life. 

Thus viewed, the law of the Hebrews becomes normal and 
intelligible; it is brought into clear and tangible relations with 
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the national history; it is full of human interest, and richly 
repays the study of either jurist or theologian. 

The difficulties which the traditional view of the law involved 
can hardly be realized except upon a careful comparison of the 
laws of the Hexateuch with the history contained in the follow- 
ing historical books. The result of such a study can be summed 
up in a sentence; there is not a trace in the historical books of 
the existence of such a system of law as we find embodied in 
the legislative books. 

A few instances will illustrate this statement. In Leviticus 
the Passover and the great Day of Atonement are the culminat- 
ing features of the religious ceremonial. So we find them 
regarded in Jesus’ day, and in the argument from the law made 
by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. But in the histori- 
cal books, outside the Hexateuch, we find no record of the 
existence of either institution until the religious revolution under 
Josiah. Indeed, it is then expressly stated that the Passover 
had not been observed since the days of the judges." 

The use of the high places for worship was emphatically pro- 
hibited, and the central sanctuary made the exclusive place of 
worship in Deuteronomy,’ and in Leviticus} the local sacrifices 
are contemptuously characterized as “sacrifices to the he-goats” 
(R. V.), or “to devils” (A. V.); but in the history Samuel,‘ 
David,’ Solomon,® Asa,’ Elijah,’ and Azariah,? to mention only 
those rulers who are classed as faithful followers of Jehovah, 
sacrificed on the high places and erected the local altars; and 
when this hilltop worship was prohibited by Hezekiah, it was 
regarded by his opponents as an abandonment of Jehovah’s 
service.*° 

By the law, the ark was to be kept in the holy of holies, 
never to be approached by any mortal, save only by the 
high-priest once a year in the solemn service of the Day of 


t2 Kings 23:22. 61 Kings 3:4. 

2 Deut., chap. 12. 71 Kings 15:14. 

3 Lev. 17:7 ®1 Kings 18:19, 32. 
Sam. 7:9, (73°92 10225. 92 Kings 15:4. 


$2 Sam. 24:18, 25. 10 2 Kings 18: 22. 
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Atonement; but in the historical narratives we find it placed in 
a room used for sleeping,” carried into the field as a battle-flag,” 
kept in a dwelling-house,* and bringing to the house Jehovah’s 
blessing. 

In the existing text of the decalogue the making or worship- 
ing ‘‘the likeness of any form that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth,” 
is strictly prohibited ; but almost immediately after the giving of 
the law we find Moses setting up a brazen serpent for the adora- 
tion and prayer of the people, which continued to be an object 
of worship till the same iconoclastic reign of Hezekiah, when 
the reformer broke it in pieces, and declared that it was only “a 
piece of brass.” *4 

Was Samuel, the revered spokesman of Jehovah; was David, 
who sang the praise of the law and the delight of its study ; was 
Solomon, who made the building of the temple, its sumptuous 
equipment, and the magnificence of its services, the supreme 
achievement of his reign, wholly ignorant of the most emphatic 
provisions of that law, and of the religious system so minutely 
described therein? 

Difficulties as great meet us in comparing different parts of 
the law with each other. Arethe simple altar of earth or unhewn 
stone of Exod. 20: 24, 25, and the splendid ecclesiastical furniture 
of Exod., chaps. 25-30, really the simultaneous requirement 
of Jehovah for the performance of his sacrifices, or are there 
centuries of churchly growth between them ? 

In Deuteronomy priest and Levite are synonymous terms ;*5 
in Leviticus the Levites are a lower order, mere servants of the 
sanctuary, and the awful sin of their presuming to perform the 
service of the altar is taught by the story of Korah." 

The true solution of these difficulties, and of the countless 
others of which these are but an illustration, lies in the fact, 
established by modern study of the legal books, that Israel’s 
law was not a single creation, wholly abnormal and supernatural, 

™ 1 Sam. 3:3. ™ 2 Kings 18:4; R. V., marg. 

721 Sam., chap. 4 and 14:18. 5 For example, Deut. 18: 1-8. 

131 Sam. 7:1; 2 Sam. 6:11. 6 Numb. 16: 8-10. 
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but that it grew up from age to age with the changing needs 
and the advancing culture of the nation, and with the increasing 
power and class-assertiveness of the priests, by whom it was, for 
the most part, preserved and modified. This modification took 
place, not by deliberate forgery,:or by fraudulent tampering 
with the sacred records, but by the same process of insertion, 
incorporation of new material when copies were made, and edit- 
ing by successive generations, which all much-used and living 
documents underwent in the days of manuscripts reproduced 
from time to time by hand, when the modern sense of literary 
proprietorship, and of the finality of a completed book, was 
wholly non-existent. 

Growth of the law by judicial decisions in litigated cases, so 
familiar to us in modern jurisprudence, was known also in Jew- 
ish legal history. The case of Zelophehad’s estate, which twice 
went to the highest court of appeal (Numb., chaps. 27 and 36), and 
‘in which the succession of daughters to their father’s estate 
when there were no sons was established, and qualifications 
afterward made to the rule, is a striking example of ‘‘case law.” 
Again, the provision for a particular instance of accidental 
homicide in Deut. 19:5 has very much the appearance of being 
a rule established in some actual case. 

Scholars find in the Hebrew law three great stages of codifi- 
cation; one embodying the law as it stood at or soon after 
Moses’ time, one the code of Josiah’s reign, and one the post- 
exilic code introduced by Ezraand Nehemiah. This result of the 
study of the codes themselves is singularly confirmed by the 
record in the historical books of a great ceremony of adoption 
of the law and consecration of the people thereto at each of the 
three epochs. Moses established the blood-covenant between 
Jehovah and the people, and pledged them to obey ‘the book 
of the covenant.”*” Josiah, at a great convocation of the people, 
pledged himself and them to “the book of the covenant which 
was found in the house of Jehovah,” and forthwith renewed 
even more thoroughly the revolutionary reforms of his great- 
grandfather Hezekiah.** Ezra published with similar solemnity 
“the book of the law of God.’’ 


17 Exod. 24 : 1-8. 18 2 Kings, chap. 23. 19 Neh., chap. 8. 
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According to the belief of modern scholars, these three 
books were not the same, but each was the text of the law-as it 
existed at the period of publication. 

The first is believed to have been substantially Exod. 20 : 22— 
23:33, known as the “book of the covenant;” the second, 
the book of Deuteronomy; and the third, the Levitical code, 
including Exodus from chap. 25 to the end, the body of Leviticus, 
and the legislative portions of Numbers.” These three codes 
are closely associated with the historical documents known to 
students as JE, D, and P respectively. Let us look at each of 
the codes in turn. 

1. The book of the covenant.—The peculiarity of this body of 
law is its simple and primitive character. The altar, to be 
erected for sacrifice wherever Jehovah had signally blessed the 
worshiper, was to be of earth or of rough stone ;* the only prop- 
erty mentioned is agricultural ; the rules for the decision of legal 
controversies are extremely primitive and naive.” In the law 
of homicide* we see the germ of the later institution of the 
cities of refuge; in the law of the sabbatical year of freedom,™ 
the germ of the later Year of Jubilee; in the command, ‘and 
ye shall be holy men unto me; therefore ye shall not eat any 
flesh that is torn of beasts in the fields,” appears the germ of 
the law of holiness, which makes so important a part of 
Leviticus. 

But the most interesting part of this code for the student of 
Jewish religion is the law of the festivals.* Here we find no 
Passover, no Day of Atonement, but three simple agricultural 
festivals: the Feast of Unleavened Bread, commemorative of the 
exodus; the Feast of the Firstfruits of the harvest ; and the Feast 

* The decalogue, Exod. 20:1-17, presents problems of its own, which will be 
only briefly referred to here. If any part of this is Mosaic, it can be only the concise 
headings, ¢. g., “‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image;” “Thou shalt not 
take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain;” ‘“‘ Remember the sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” The hortatory epilogues are evidently Deuteronomic in both style and thought. 
Many critics regard Exod. 34: 12-27 as a priestly version of the decalogue. 

** Exod. 20: 24, 25. 

*2 See particularly Exod. 21 : 18-36. * Exod. 21: 2-6. 

33 Exod. 21: 12-14. Exod. 23: 14-17. 
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of the Ingathering, or completed harvest. Nothing could be 
more simple, more natural in a primitive agricultural com- 
munity, more free from ecclesiasticism or institutionalism. The 
first and last have much resemblance to the Fast Day and 
Thanksgiving Day of early New England. 

2. The deuteronomic code—In Deuteronomy we have the 
Hebrew law in its best estate; developed to meet the needs of 
a mature nation, but not yet degenerated into the artificial cleri- 
calism of Leviticus. The time, however, is one of national 
decline, rather than of advance, and the deuteronomic writers 
seek by reviewing the blessings conferred by Jehovah in the 
nation’s history, by recalling the national covenant with God, by 
all the persuasiveness of argument and oratory, to enforce and 
win obedience to his law. It is history reviewed by an earnest 
preacher, and the law impressed upon the conscience by all the 
resources of rhetoric and persuasion. ‘‘For what great nation 
is there that hath a god so nigh unto them as Jehovah our God 
is whensoever we call upon him? And what great nation is 
there that hath statutes and judgments so righteous as all this 
law, which I set before you this day?”* ‘Jehovah thy God 
is a merciful God; he will not fail thee, neither destroy thee, 
nor forget the covenant of thy fathers which he sware unto 
them.” ”” ‘Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” * ‘The eternal 
God is thy dwelling-place, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” In such earnest and impassioned tones speaks the 
lawgiver. 

The needs of the time called for one important change in 
the religious customs of the people. The great rebellion had 
already taken place; Jeroboam and the ten tribes had broken 
away from the legitimate throne, and from David’s capital, Jeru- 
salem; to the rival capital in the north they had added rival 
sanctuaries, with calves of gold to represent Jehovah, and an 
irregular priesthood and order of festivals.3° To the priests and 

76 Deut. 4:7, 8. 

27 Deut. 4:31. 29 Deut. 33:27. 

28 Deut. 6:5. 3°1 Kings 12: 28-33. 
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devout people of Judah patriotism as well as religious ortho- 
doxy now required the exaltation of the claims of the legitimate 
capital and the true temple. Religious zeal must be concentrated 
about the central sanctuary, and from this feeling grew up the 
prohibition of the time-honored sacrifices on the high places 
and at the local altars. This reform had already been attempted 
by Hezekiah; doubtless it was even then the unwritten law of 
the religious leaders of Judah; and when, three generations 
later, the book of the law was brought out from the temple, its 
first chapter of actual legislation contained the condemnation of 
the high places, with their “pillars,” and ‘ Asherah,” and the 
establishment of the temple at Jerusalem as the sole place of 
sacrifice.3* This new law, like all the Hebrew legislation, was 
carried back in theory and in form to Moses, and given as if 
from his mouth. Second Kings, chap. 23, narrates in detail the 
carrying into effect of this religious revolution. 

In other respects Deuteronomy bears much the same rela- 
tion to the book of the covenant that the present revised stat- 
utes of one of our states might bear to the laws of the same 
state a century ago: a great addition of detail, a development 
of single injunctions into complex regulations, the transforma- 
tion of crude institutions into a more highly developed form, 
the predominance of a commercial instead of a purely agricul- 
tural spirit. 

The right of the man who had slain another by accident to 
flee to the altar * has now led to the establishment of three cities 
of refuge, and the distinction between intentional and accidental 
homicide is defined and illustrated at some length.33 The release 
of the Hebrew slave in the sabbatical year has been expanded 
into a universal law of release of obligations.34 The prohibition 
of the eating of diseased flesh is still retained,35 but is now only 
a single item in a detailed schedule of meats permitted and 
meats prohibited.* 

The feasts also have suffered change, both in character and 
in name. Unleavened Bread has become the minor part of a 

Deut., chap. 12; 16:21, 22. 33 Deut. 19: I-13. 35 Deut. 14: 21. 

3? Exod, 21: 12-14. % Deut., chap. 15. 36 Deut. 14: I-21. 
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festival whose more important part is the Passover; Firstfruits 
has been postponed seven weeks, probably to obtain more leisure 
for its celebration, and become the Feast of Weeks ; Ingathering 
has become a week-long feast, with the new title of Tabernacles 
or Booths.37 

Laws of divorce,** laws for the relief of the poor, laws to pre- 
vent oppression and usury, show a considerable growth of 
social evils. The sorely felt abuses of the royal power,* and the 
heathenish practices learned from their neighbors, are rebuked, 
and the priesthood, ‘even all the tribe of Levi,” have a regular 
provision for their support. 

To this noble code of the best days of Judaism were attached 
prologues and epilogues containing characteristic oratorical and 
poetic pieces, which celebrated Jehovah’s goodness to the people, 
and their deliverances ‘‘in the days of old.” 

3. The Levitical code.—Our existing text of the Levitical 
code is not so compact as that of Deuteronomy. In Exodus and 
Numbers it is broken up and interspersed with historical narra- 
tive, and in Leviticus there are various somewhat loosely joined 
sections. 

The spirit is quite different from that of Deuteronomy. 
Instead of patriotic and fervent oratory, we have here the formal, 
ritualistic spirit of a decadent priesthood. The furniture, the 
vestments, the hierarchy, of the sanctuary are the things of pre- 
eminent interest. The sanctity of the central sanctuary is even 
more dwelt upon than in Deuteronomy. In one statute all 
slaughter of animals, except ceremonially at the temple, is pro- 
hibited under penalty of death.** When we pass from the simple 
altar of the book of the covenant to the elaborate specifications 
of ecclesiastical furniture, jewelry, vestments, and ceremonial of 
Exod., chaps. 25-30, we seem to be in the atmosphere of a remote 
century, as far removed from the original as is a ceremonial 
high mass at the Vatican from the Lord’s Supper of the apos- 
tolic age. 

37 Deut. 1621-17. 4 24:10-15. 4318: 9-14. 
#24: 1-4. 4823: 19, 20. 418 :1-5. 
3924 : 19-22. 4°17: 14-20. 45 Lev. 17: 3-5. 
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In the first seven chapters of Leviticus the five modes of 
sacrifice — burnt-offering, meal-offering, peace-offering, sin-offer- 
ing, trespass-offering—are carefully defined, distinguished, and 
regulated in detail. In chaps. 11-15 are the half-religious, half- 
sanitary laws of purification; in chap. 16, the rubric for the 
Day of Atonement, with its remarkable sacrifice of two goats, 
one to Jehovah and one to Azazel (R.V.), and its symbolic 
remission of the nation’s sins. | 

In chap. 23 we find the last development of the order of 
festivals, expanded to eight now instead of three. Here the 
Feast of Firstfruits of the book of the covenant and the post- 
poned Feast of Weeks of Deuteronomy are combined, so that at 
the actual time of the beginning of harvest a simple and brief 
offering is to be made, and seven weeks thereafter a second 
offering made at the holy convocation of Pentecost. To the 
Feast of Harvest or Tabernacles, on the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month (which, with its transference to a fixed date, has 
lost its harvest character and become a merry picnic festival in 
commemoration of the nomadic life of the wilderness), has 
been added the Day of Atonement on the tenth day, and a 
solemn convocation to usher in the sacred month, on the first day. 

To the sabbatical year of Exodus and Deuteronomy is added, 
after seven times seven years have passed, the Year of Jubilee, 
the enforcement of which was attended with difficulties, indicated 
perhaps by the exception that is made in the code itself as to 
dwelling-houses in cities, which might be conveyed in perpetuity, 
and not ‘go out in the Jubilee.” 47 

The law of homicide, which we have noticed in the two 
earlier codes, has now received a yet further development. 
There are now six cities of refuge instead of three as in Deuter- 
onomy ; the use of deadly weapons is particularly dwelt upon as 
conclusive evidence of criminal intent; at least two witnesses are 
required for conviction ; the taking of ransom is prohibited ; and, 
most important of all, a tribunal is provided to determine the 
question of guilt or innocence ‘‘between the smiter and the- 
avenger of blood.” 49 


4 Lev. 23 : 39-43. 4 Numb., chap. 35. 
47 Lev. 25:29, 30. 49 Numb. 35 : 12, 24, 25. 
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The law of holiness or ceremonial purity, germinating from 
Exod. 22:31, and expanded to a half-chapter in Deuteronomy, 
has now become a code of itself, with laws of clean and unclean 
animals, and of ceremonial purification, covering five chapters ;° 
and the thought of the especial holiness of God’s people is made 
the fundamental theme of the code of miscellaneous laws which 
follows. 

The separation of the Levitical priesthood into two orders 
has already been mentioned, and it is easy to see how that 
separation grew out of the prohibition of the local sacrifices 
made by the deuteronomic code. The great body of country 
priests who had hitherto officiated at the local altars were by 
that legislation deprived of their functions and livelihood. On 
the other hand, the revenues and importance of the sons of 
Zadok, who had been the temple priests since Solomon’s time, 
must have been greatly increased. The injunction that the 
country priests should be allowed to remove to Jerusalem, and 
share in the services and revenues of the temple,* was likely to 
receive little favor, and but a grudging and scanty obedience, 
from the favored priests of the temple. Little wonder that the 
country priests rebelled against this legislation so injurious to 
them, and clung to the forbidden shrines. For this contumacy 
Ezekiel, the priestly prophet of the exile, declared their 
degradation to be mere ministers of the temple and servants 
of the sons of Zadok ;* and in Leviticus we find this distinction 
firmly established, carried back in the text of the law to the 
time of Moses, and enforced by the story of Korah’s fate. 

The desolation and the hopes of the same exilic time are 
clearly shown in the chapter of blessings and warnings which 
constitutes a kind of epilogue to Leviticus, in which the writer 
mourns over the scattering of Israel among the nations, the 
desolation of the land, when it should have rest to compensate 
for the neglected rest of the sabbatical years,53 and utters the 
lingering hope that even yet there should be a place for repent- 
ance and a hope of restoration. 

5° Lev., chaps. II-15. 5? Ezek. 44: 10-16. 

St Deut. 18 :6-8. 53 Lev. 26 : 35. 54 Lev. 26 : 40-45. 
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Thus we have seen the gradual transformation of civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions and laws from the exodus to the 
restoration; the simple, brief, primitive statutes of the tribes 
still living a nomadic life in the wilderness, or just settled in 
Canaan, forming the first stratum; the rhetorical legislation of 
Deuteronomy, with its more mature institutions, its nicer legal 
distinctions, and its constant enforcement of the law by appeals 
to the national history and conscience, the second; and the 
priestly, ritualized, institutional law of the exilic and post-exilic 
time, the third. 

The spirit of the last code we find still further formalized, 
and still more barren of spiritual life, in the priests, scribes, and 
Pharisees of our Lord’s day; and the nobler, prophetic spirit 
which breathes through Deuteronomy, and which afterward 
became the counter religious force in Israel, representing 
through the voices of the prophets the ethical, spiritual side 
of religion, as the priests represented the formal, institutional 
side, we find in its highest and perfect development in the life 
and words of our Lord himself. 
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5S Lev., chaps. II-I5. 5? Ezek. 44 : 10-16. 

St Deut. 18 : 6-8. 53 Lev. 26 : 35. 54 Lev. 26 : 40-45. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART VII—(continued). 
THE PEREAN MINISTRY. 


FROM THE FINAL DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE UNTIL THE FINAL 
ARRIVAL AT JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

CLOSING EVENTS OF THE PEREAN MINISTRY. 
§110. Concerning divorce. 

Matt. 19 : 3-12. Mark 10 : 2-12. 
§111. Christ blessing little children. 

Matt. 19: 13-15. Mark 10: 13-16. Luke 18 : 15-17. 
§112. The rich young ruler. 

Matt. 19: 16—20:16. Mark 10:17-31. Luke 18 : 18-30. 


§ 113. Christ foretells his crucifixion. 
Matt. 20:17-19. Mark 10 : 32-34. Luke 18 : 31-34. 


§114. Ambition of James and John. 
Matt. 20 : 20-28. Mark 10 :35-45. 

$115. The blind man near Jericho. 

Matt. 20 : 29-34. Mark 10: 46-52. Luke 18 : 35-43. 

“{ 254. Notes on $110, Mark 10: 2-12.—Vs. 2, “is it lawful”: better, 
isit right? Of the mere legality of divorce, which was the husband’s 
own act, not as with us that of a court, there could be no question. 
Vs. 5, “‘but Jesus said,” etc.: Having drawn out a statement of the law, 
Jesus does not question that it permitted divorce (and that, indeed, 
without limitation to cases of adultery), but declares that this permis- 
sion was a concession to the hardness of men’s hearts, of which con- 
cession they ought not to avail themselves. Not all that the law 
permits is for that reason right to do. What the duty of men in past 
days had been is a question Jesus does not even raise. Vs. 6, “ From 
the beginning of the creation, male and female made he them”’: Jesus 
appeals to the fundamental fact of human nature, itself evidently 
of divine appointment, that human beings are of two sexes, having 
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distinct and reciprocal functions and responsibilities. In this funda- 
mental fact, with all that it involved respecting relations of husband and 
wife, parents and children, Jesus finds a divine sanction of marriage, 
and from it he draws the conclusion — which, like the fact itself, he states 
in Old Testament language—that marriage should never be broken. 
Vss. 11, 12 reaffirm to his disciples in other language the teaching 
already expressed to the Pharisees is vss. 5-9. 

4255. Notes on §110, Matt. 19: 3-12.—Vs. 3, “for every cause”: an 
addition to the question as found in Mark which changes somewhat its 
color. As Mark gives it, the question pertains simply to Jesus’ attitude 
toward a statute of the Mosaic law (cf. Mark’s, vs. 2, “tempting him”). 
In Matthew it takes the form which it had in the controversies of Jesus’ 
day. ‘Two great teachers, both Pharisees, and living but a little before 
Jesus, took opposite ground on this question, Shammai holding that a 
man ought to divorce his wife only if she were guilty of adultery, Hillel 
teaching that he might do it for anything in her that displeased him, 
even for burning his dinner. Jesus’ answer in Matthew corresponds 
also to this form of the question, including the words “except for 
fornication” (vs. 9), by which Jesus in effect sides with the stricter view 
of Shammai. This exception is also found in the teaching of Jesus 
reported in Matt. 5:31, 32. The essential teaching is, however, the 
same in both cases, when both are interpreted in the light of Jesus’ 
fundamental ethical teaching, as set forth, for example, in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The principle of love (not mere fondness, but self- 
denying, unselfish love) must rule in all the relations of life, and so in 
the family. Added to the fundamental fact of the human nature to 
which Jesus here appeals, this principle makes marriage inviolable. 
If there be any exception to this ru/e (to the principle there can be 
none), it must be when, because of grievous sin on one side, love itself 
(regard for the well-being of all concerned, the wife, children, society 
at large) demands that the husband put away his wife, or the wife her 
husband. The teaching in Matthew recognizes such a possibility; in 
Mark the general principle is laid down. (See MatueEws, Social Teach- 
ing of Jesus, chap. 4.) 

On Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament law see 4 125. 

The present chapter (xxvii) contains, it will be noticed, the whole of the 
Mark-Matthew account of the ministry in Perea, most of which Luke also con- 
tains, placing it at the end of his much longer account. For this reason, and 
because some of the events evidently belong at the end, it is given the title, 
“Closing Events of the Perean Ministry,” though it is by no means impossible 
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that some of the events (e. g., §§ 110-112) belong to the early part. Cf. 4212. 
The remaining §§ 116-118 all fall in Judea, as indeed does § 115. 

“[256. Notes on §111, Mark 10:13-16.—Vs. 13, “‘little children”: 
simply, “children ;” the word is broad enough to cover children up 
to twelve years old (Mark 5:39),or perhaps older. Vs. 14, “for of 
such is the kingdom of God”: to such it belongs; the construction 
is the same as in Matt. 5:3, 10. Of course, the idea that such as 
these compose the kingdom is also involved. The quality of child- 
likeness, receptivity and trustfulness, whether found in a child or an 
adult, is a necessary condition of obtaining the blessing of the king- 
dom. And this thought is further emphasized in vs. 15, which Matthew 
omits here, but gives for substance in 18:3. Vs. 16 is peculiar to Mark. 
This inexpressibly beautiful scene calls for reflection and imagination 
rather than for discussion. 

§ 257. Notes on §112, Mark 10: 17-31.—Vs. 17, “ What shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life’: The question itself is deeply sig- 
nificant. The Old Testament frequently speaks of “inheriting the 
land” (e. g., Ps. 37:9, 11), and the expression also occurs in the New 
Testament, though probably in a figurative sense (Matt. 5:5). But 
this scribe had gained a conception of eternal life (see Dan. 12:2), 
and desired to obtain this. Vs. 18, “Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good save one, even God”: The intent of Jesus’ question 
is neither to deny his own goodness in a sense that would imply that 
he was sinful, nor to imply that if he is good (as he is), then he is God, 
but to turn the young man’s thought to God as the fountain of all 
goodness, the only independently good being. The young man had 
come addressing Jesus as “teacher,” and asking him what he should 
do to inherit eternal life. Jesus’ words turn his thought away from 
himself as one who could seach him what to do, in order to inherit 
eternal life, to God, the absolutely good One, in whom alone is good- 
ness and life. Till the man could look at Jesus, not simply as a teacher 
of morality, but as a revelation of the goodness of God, until he could 
see God revealed in him, his thought must be turned to God as the 
source of all goodness. Vs. 19, “Thou knowest the commandments”: 
By these, as the standard of goodness best known to the young Jew, 
Jesus first of all tries the man; eternal life, he implies, can be had 
only by the good man. Cf. Matt. 19:17, which expresses this implica- 
tion more distinctly. Vs. 21, “and Jesus looking upon him loved 
him”: evidently the claim of the young man to have kept the com- 
mandments (vs. 20) was no hypocritical boast, though it would be too 
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much to say that he had lived a life faultless in deed and thought. 
“One thing thou lackest”: viz., as the following words show, the true 
spirit of love. The particular command to sell his goods, etc., was of 
course for this young man alone, the thing which Jesus perceived to 
be the needful expression in his case of that principle of love which 
is itself in every case needful, since it is the fulfilling of law, the heart 
of goodness, the condition of eternal life, because the condition of 
fellowship with God. 

Vss. 23-31 are evidently suggested by the case of this young man, 
and deal with the possession of riches as a hindrance to entering the 
kingdom. Vs. 24, “for them that trust in riches”: suggests why riches 
constitute such a hindrance, because rich men are prone to trust in 
their riches and lose sight of their need of God. But these words 
(found neither in Matthew nor in Luke) probably do not belong here 
(see margin R. V.) even in Mark. Such an explanation of Jesus’ 
meaning would have scarcely left room for the surprise of the disciple 
(vs. 26). Vs. 25, “a needle’s eye”: to be taken literally, not as refer- 
ring to a gate thus called; the whole expression is a forcible and 
impressive hyperbole. Vs. 30, “shall receive a hundred-fold now in 
this time’: not arithmetically, but in real value to the man. Godli- 
ness is a hundred-fold more profitable than selfishness, even for this 
life. Vs. 31, “but many that are first shall be last; and the last first”: 
God is judge and rewarder, and his judgments are not always in agree- 
ment with those of men. Peter felt that he and his fellow-apostles 
had made great sacrifices (vs. 28). Jesus assures him that no one shall 
lose his reward, but adds that others who seem to him to have given 
up less may in fact receive more. 

“| 258. Notes on §112, Matt. 20:1-16.--The parable of the 
laborer in the vineyard, added here in Matthew, illustrates the saying, 
“But many shall be last that are first; and first that are last,” which 
precedes it and follows it (19:30; 20:16). The teaching of the 
parable is clear in the light of this saying. God will be righteous 
and faithful to his promises in his awards; but he himself is judge of 
what each man ought to receive. To man’s judgment the awards will 
often seem out of proportion to desert; but God himself is the right- 
eous judge. The parable finds constant illustration in life, and its 
lesson is one most needful to be learned. 

{[ 259. Notes on §113, Mark 10 : 32—34.— Vs. 32, “Jesus was going 
before them: and they were amazed; and they that followed were 
afraid”: evidently because of something of intensity and determination 
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in his manner. As from the beginning, so now Jesus contem- 
plates his coming death with dread, yet with unflinching resolution. 
Cf. TJ 168, 188. Vs. 33, “shall deliver him unto the gentiles”: a 
new element not contained in previous predictions (Mark 8:31; 
9:31; Luke 17:25), yet a necessary consequence of the political 
status of Judea, if only he was not to be slain by a mob, since the 
Jewish court did not possess the power of life and death. Matthew’s 
word “crucify” (20: 19) is a reference to the Roman mode of punish- 
ment. 

{[ 260. Notes on §114, Mark 10: 35-45.— Vs. 37, “grant unto us 
that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in 
thy glory”: a request which shows both that the disciples still looked 
for a political kingdom, and that these two at least still cherished a 
selfish ambition to outrank their fellow-apostles—the first an intel- 
lectual error, the second a grave moral fault. Vs. 38, “‘are ye able to 
drink the cup,” etc.: both cup and baptism are figurative expressions 


‘for the painful experiences of toil and sorrow and humiliation through 


which Jesus foresaw that he must pass. Vs. 39, “the cup that I drink 
ye shall drink”: the sorrows of life they should indeed share with him, 
not necessarily in degree nor in precise form, but in kind. See Acts 
12:1, 2 as illustrating, but by no means exhausting, Jesus’ meaning. 
Vs. 40, “but to sit on my right hand... . is not mine to give”: 
Jesus retains their form of expression without seeking explicitly to 
correct the error of their thought. The more needful thing is to cor- 
rect their wrong ambition. Vs. 42, “they which are accounted to 
rule”: officials, governors, etc. ‘Lord it over them”: exercise 
arbitrary authority, ruling for their own advantage, not for the benefit 
of the ruled. Cf. on John 10:8, 4 221. Vs. 43, “but it is not so 
among you”: Jesus reverses wholly the common conception of the 
business of a ruler. The ruler is to serve the ruled: eminence is to be 
attained by service. ‘Shall be your minister (servant)”’: See 4 196. 
Vs. 45, “for verily the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister”: the duty of the disciple Jesus enforces by his own 
example. “And to give his life”: not simply to lay it down in death, 
but to devote it to the service of mankind, including, if need be, and 
as he foresaw would in his case be needful, its surrender in death. “A 
ransom for many”: that through the giving of which many were to be 
delivered from the bondage of sin. It is most important to observe 
that in all this Jesus is setting forth in that which he himself does the 
pattern of life for his disciples. This whole verse is introduced for 
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this very purpose. Cf. Mark 8: 34,35, and 4188. Jesus has one prin- 
ciple and purpose in life for himself and his followers. 

"261. Notes on §115, Mark 10: 46-52.—- Vs. 46, ‘“‘and they come 
to Jericho”: drawing near, therefore, to the end of their journey to 
Jerusalem. Jericho is in the Jordan valley, five miles west of the river, 
nearly 500 feet higher and about five miles north of the Dead Sea. It 
is repeatedly mentioned in the Old Testament, and still exists under 
the name Eriha, though the site of the modern city is slightly different 
from that of New Testament times, as that of the New Testament city 
was from that of the Old Testament. Vs. 47, “Jesus, thou Son of 
David”: this is the first instance in the gospel of Mark or of Luke in 
which anyone (other than a demoniac) has publicly addressed Jesus by 
a messianic title. Matthew indeed reports its use in 9:27, but that 
perhaps refers in fact to the present instance (see 4155). In Matt. 
12:27 also it is said that the people raised the question whether Jesus 
were the Son of David. It is noteworthy that Jesus offers no objection 
to the title now; the time is near when he will openly declare himself 
as the Messiah. Vs. 52, “thy faith hath made thee whole”: <6. 44 
154, 155, and 249. . 

Matthew speaks of two beggars, a difference not easily accounted for. 
Cf. Y9 153,155. Luke speaks of the event as occurring “as he drew nigh 
unto Jericho.” The difference is unimportant, and perhaps arose from follow- 
ing the first part of Mark’s vs. 46, and omitting the phrase ‘as he went out 
from Jericho.” 


Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1)* What 
question did the Pharisees put to Jesus concerning divorce ? 
(2)* What was Jesus’ answer, as given in Mark? (3)* What is 
the form of the question and answer as given in Matthew? (4)* 
To what fundamental fact of human nature does Jesus appeal as 
the basis of hisanswer? (5)* What fundamental moral principle 
underlies it? (6) Is Jesus’ answer a necessary consequence of 
the fact and this principle? (7)* What is the relation of 
Jesus’ teaching to the statute of the Old Testament ? (8)* What 
to the deeper principles of the Old Testament ? 

(9) Tell the story of Jesus and the children. (10)* What is 
the meaning of his words in Mark 10:14? (11)* In Mark 
10:15? 
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(12) Tell the story of the rich young ruler. (13)* What 
was the character of this young man? Give evidence to support 
your answer. (14)* Why did Jesus command him to sell all 
that he had and give to the poor? (15)* Is this a universally 
applicable command? If so, why? If not, why not? (16)* 
What did Jesus mean by the words ‘“‘come follow me”? (17) 
Is this command universally applicable? If so, why? If not, 
why not? (18)* State the teaching of Jesus about wealth in 
Mark 10:23-27. (19) In view of this teaching what do you 
say of the ambition to be rich? (20) Explain the words of 
Jesus in Mark 10:29, 30. (21)* What is the teaching of the 
parable in Matt. 20: 1-16, and what is its relation to the preced- 
ing paragraph ? 

(22) What new element is there in Jesus’ teaching concerning 
his death in Mark 10:33? How is the new element related to 
the political status of Judea? 

(23)* What two errors betray themselves in the request of 
James and John (Mark 10:36)? (24)* Explain Jesus’ reply to 
them. (25)* What principle respecting primacy among his dis- 
ciples does he teach them in vss. 42-44? (26) Indicate appli- 
cations of this principle to various phases of modern life. (27)* 
Explain the words of Jesus in 10:45, and indicate their relation 
to his own life, and (28) to the lives of his disciples. 

(29) Tell the story of Bartimzus. (30)* What principle 
of Jesus’ conduct is here again illustrated? (31) Name the 
sections of this chap. xxvii. In what chapter of Mark are they 
all found? In what two chapters of Matthew? 

§[ 263. Constructive Work.— Write chap. xxvii of your “Life of 
Christ,” following the sections as indicated, and endeavoring to present 
each event and teaching clearly. Distinct progress of events cannot 
be marked throughout, but such indications as there are of movement 
toward the consummation of Jesus’ life should be pointed out. 

{| 264. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. Jesus’ ideal of life for himself and his followers. 

2. Jesus’ teachings concerning and attitude toward family life. 

3. The basis on which Jesus amended Old Testament statutes. 

4. Jericho in the Old Testament and in the New Testament. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN JERICHO AND BETHANY. 


§116. Visit to Zaccheus. Luke 19: 1-10. 
§117. Parable of the Mine. Luke 19: 11-28. 
§118. Anointing of Jesus by Mary of Bethany. 

Matt. 26 :6-13. Mark 14: 3-9. John 11 :55—12:11. 

265. Notes on §116, Luke 19: 1-10.—Vs. 1, “Jericho”: see 
“261. Vs. 2, ‘ Zaccheus, a chief publican”: 7. e., one who had bought 
the right to collect the customs in the district about Jericho. Strictly 
speaking, he was not an official, but a contractor. He doubtless sold 
out to others the right to collect the customs at certain points or on 
certain articles of commerce. Vs. 4, ‘‘sycomore tree”: fig-mulberry, 
a tree often growing by the wayside in Palestine. Its trunk is short, 
and its branches spread widely. Vs. 5, ‘“‘I must abide at thy house”: 
the rabbis would not have thought of making such a proposal. (Cf. 
vs. 7.) It was the helpful, fraternal spirit of Jesus that won Zaccheus. 
Vs. 8, “Zacchzus stood”: very likely in the solemn posture of one 
taking an oath. He evidently knew something of the teaching of 
Jesus. Perhaps the fact that everyone called him a “sinner” (vs. 7) 
stung him. “I give’: not a reference to a past custom, but a promise 
for the future. On restoring goods taken by fraud see Exod. 22: 1, 4, 
7; 2Sam.12:6. Vs.g. Notice that Jesus does not demand that he shall 
give away the other half of his property. ‘Son of Abraham”: 7. ¢., an 
“Israelite indeed” (cf John 1: 47; Rom. 2:28, 29), though despised 
by his fellow-countrymen. 

4 266. Notes on § 117, Luke 19 : 11-28.—There is no small discussion 
as to whether this parable is another form of that of the talents, Matt. 
25:14-30. The two certainly resemble each other closely. The 
teaching of this in Luke is that of faithfulness with its accompanying 
reward, as over against disloyalty with its resulting punishment. Vs. 
12, “acertain nobleman,” etc.: very possibly a reference to Archelaus 
and his journey to Rome to obtain a kingdom (Jos., Ant., xvii, 8:1; 
9:33 11:4). 13, pounds”: better, ten minz, z.¢., about $20, 
to each man. Notice that the reward is proportionate to the apparent 
ability of the servants. Vs. 23. The attitude of the “wicked servant ” 
would be impossible for an earnest, faithful man. Vss. 25, 26 are 
perhaps the record of a parenthetical conversation between Jesus and 
his hearers. Vs. 26 is one of the most frequently repeated of all the 
sayings of Jesus. Vs. 27 takes up the parable again. It is a true 
picture of the policy of oriental kings. 
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{| 267. Notes on § 118, Mark 14:3-9.—Vs. 3. On Bethany see § 244. 
Although now a poor Moslem village of some forty rude houses, it is 
the largest place on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem, and so it was 
in Jesus’ day. Cut off entirely from sight of Jerusalem by the Mount 
of Olives, there is nothing in the views from Bethany to suggest the 
proximity of a great city, and we can readily understand Jesus’ selec- 
tion of a spot at once so convenient and so secluded for his lodging- 
place during these trying days. ‘Simon the leper” is not otherwise 
known. “A woman”: who she was is known from John 12: 3. 
“Alabaster cruse’’: rather, “an alabaster of.” The name of the 
material had, like our word “glass,” come to be the name of the 
vessel, box, or bottle. ‘“ Spikenard”’: a perfumed unguent the precise 
nature of which is uncertain. Vss. 4, 5, “three hundred denarii’’: 
$45, but with purchasing power of about $300. It is barely possible 
that some of the criticism of the woman sprang from the disciples’ 
exaggeration of the teaching of Jesus about almsgiving. From their 
point of view it did seem prodigal to anoint with a perfume worth a 
year’s wages of a laborer (cf. Matt. 20:2). But Jesus would never per- 
mit the spontaneous expression of love to be misinterpreted. Even 
the obligations of charity are subject to love. Vs. 7. It is only a 
perverted exegesis that sees in these words of Jesus a justification of 
the perpetuation of poverty. If his teachings as to wealth were once 
operative, poverty would be greatly reduced, if not destroyed. Vs. 8 
contains the interpretation which Jesus, foreseeing his speedy death, 
puts upon Mary’s act. 

{ 268. Notes on §118, John ‘11: 55—12: 11.—Vs. 55, “to purify 
themselves”: see Numb. 9: 10. Some purifications required a week’s 
residence in Jerusalem. Vs. 57 shows the danger to which Jesus was 
exposed in going to Jerusalem ; for by “chief priests and Pharisees” 
is probably meant the Sanhedrin. Vs. 1, “Therefore” carries one 
back to the main thought of the preceding verses, 7. ¢., the approach of 
Passover. “Six days”: As Passover fell on Thursday, Jesus must 
have arrived in Bethany on Friday. The supper probably occurred 
on Saturday, the Jews’ sabbath. Vs. 2, “‘Martha served”: see Luke 
10:40. Yet the supper was not in the home of Lazarus, but in that 
of Simon, Lazarus being a guest. Vs. 3, “anointed his feet”: Mark 
and Matthew say his head. The discrepancy is unimportant. Luke 
7:38 speaks of a woman’s anointing the feet of Jesus. Vs. 6 contains 
the evangelist’s explanation of the question of Judas. It is in har- 
mony with the subsequent act of Judas. 
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It is not difficult to identify the events of John 12: 1-8 with those of 
Mark 14: 3-9 and Matt. 26: 6-13, for, despite differences in certain details, 
the chief elements of both accounts are the same. This is especially to be 
noted as regards the sayings of Jesus (John 12:7, 8; Mark 12: 6-8), which 
undoubtedly led to the preservation of the incident. Whether Luke 7 : 36-50 
contains a variant account of the same anointing is not so easily settled, but 
on the whole it seems unlikely. Several details, it is true, are common to the 
two accounts, but the saying of Jesus in that of Luke is utterly unlike that 
in Mark and John, and this must be held to be decisive. Nor is there 
anything improbable in the supposition that Jesus was anointed twice by 
women. 


{ 269. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1)* Give an 
account of the conversion of Zaccheus. (2)* What was the 
best evidence of the reality of his new experience? (3) May 
the same evidence be demanded today ? 

(4)* Tell the parable of the Mine. (5)* What is its cen- 
tral teaching? (6) What was the chief offense of the servant 
who brought back to his master nothing but the original mina? 

(7)* What was the attitude of the people toward Jesus? of 
the Sanhedrin? (8) Give an account of the anointing of 
Jesus in the house of Simon the leper. (9)* What criticism was 
directed against Mary? (10)* How did Jesus interpret her 
act? (11) Was Jesus opposed to charity? (12)* Why did 
the priests wish to kill Lazarus ? 

4 270. Constructive Work.— Write chap. xxviii of your “ Life of 
Christ,” noting especially the significance of the visit of Jesus to 
Zaccheus, the teaching of the parable of the Mine, the relation of 
both to charity, and Jesus’ forecast of his approaching death. 

4] 271. Supplementary Topics for Study. 


1. Sayings of Jesus as to almsgiving which might have suggested 
the criticism of Mary. 


2. A detailed comparison of the anointing of Jesus recorded in 
§ 118 and that of § 53, Luke 7: 36-50. 

4 272. Review Questions.—(1)* Name the periods of Jesus 
ministry up to this point in the history. (2)* Indicate by what 
each of these periods was specially characterized. (3)* What 
was Jesus’ apparent plan in respect to the evangelization of the 
different parts of Palestine? (4)* Give a sketch of the relations 
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of Jesus to the Twelve. (5)* When did the Pharisees begin to 
show opposition to Jesus? (6)* What was the ground or 
grounds of their opposition? (7)* What was the attitude of 
the Sadducees to Jesus? When and for what reason did they 
become active in opposition to him? (8)* What policy has Jesus 
thus far pursued in respect to the declaration of his messiahship? 
(9)* What made Peter’s confession particularly significant? 
(10)* When did Jesus foresee his death at the hands of his ene- 
mies? When and to whom did he predict it? (11)* Describe 
the situation at the close of Jesus’ Perean ministry, in respect to 
work accomplished, attitude of his disciples, of the multitude, 
of the Pharisees, of the Sadducees, and Jesus’ own plan and 
expectations. 


PART VIII. 
THE PASSION WEEK. 


FROM THE FINAL ARRIVAL IN JERUSALEM UNTIL THE RESURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY AND THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE, 
§119. The triumphal entry. 


Matt.2r:1-11. Markir:1-11. Luke 19:29-44. John 12:12-19. 


$120. The cursing of the fig tree. 
Matt. 21:18,19. Mark 11: 12-14. 


$121. Second cleansing of the temple. 
Matt. 21 :12-17. Mark 11:15-19. Luke 19 : 45-48. 
[Luke 21 : 37, 38.] 
§ 122. The fig tree withered away. 
Matt. 21: 20-22. Mark 11: 20-25. 

“| 273. Notes on $119, Mark 11:1-11.— Vs. 1, “Bethphage and 
Bethany”: On Bethany see] 244. Bethphage has never been cer- 
tainly identified, but was on the Mount of Olives, near Bethany. To 
judge from statements in the Talmud, it was a more important place 
than Bethany, and if its name signifies anything (“the house of figs’’), 
it must have been prosperous. Some scholars have regarded Beth- 
phage as the name, not of a village, but of a district upon the Mount 
of Olives which the rabbis treated as a part of Jerusalem during the 
Passover season, and thus provided room for the huge crowds that 
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could not possibly have been housed in the city proper. Vs. 2, “the 
village”: possibly Bethphage or Bethany, but quite as likely neither. 
““Whereon no man ever sat”: 7. ¢., young. Vs. 3, “ the Lord”: better, 
the Master, z. ¢., Jesus. Hath need”: ¢., wants him. Though Jesus 
does not explain himself to his disciples, his purpose is evident from 
Matt. 21:4, 5 and John 12:15. ‘Will send him hither”: better, back 
again. Jesus promises to return the little animal. Vss. 7-10. It is 
clear that the disciples in some way regarded this act of Jesus as an 
opportunity to hail him as Messiah. See especially vs. 10. To 
“spread garments in the way” was a part of the reception given a 
king by an enthusiastic town. There is nothing especially humble in 
riding on an ass. As compared with walking it was an entrance in 
state; as compared with riding on a horse, a peaceful act typical of 
the character of his kingdom. Cf. John 12:15; Matt. 21:5, and the 
context of the passage quoted, Zech. 9:9, 10. On the further meaning 
of the act see 4 274, 275. 

“| 274. Notes on § 119, Matt. 21: 1-11.—Vs. 2, “‘an ass and acolt”: 
The original account in Mark speaks only of the colt. Matthew’s 
account is apparently affected by the prophecy given in vss. 4, 5; ¢f 
vs. 7. Vss. 4,5. The quotation is from Isa. 62:11 and Zech. 9:9. 
The latter is the more important, and was currently regarded as mes- 
sianic. While it is true that, as John (12:16) says, this interpreta- 
tion of the triumphal entry sprang from the early church, the careful 
preparation made by Jesus (vss. 2, 3) shows that he also had the 
prophecy in mind. He was dramatically fulfilling a messianic prophecy 
in order thereby unmistakably to announce his estimate of his mission 
as the Messiah. Hitherto Jesus had been intent upon showing his 
character as the Son of man, the type of the kingdom he was founding ; 
now that this was reasonably clear, and he had proved the faith 
of his disciples in him as the future Christ, he wished to make it 
equally clear to them and to the people generally that he, such as he 
was, without political or military ambitions, meek, self-sacrificing, 
loving, was indeed the Christ. For this reason he does not rebuke 
them when they give him messianic titles (Luke 19: 39, 40), but even 
himself plans a public, symbolic announcement that he is the Christ. 
Vs. 9, “the multitudes”: cf John 12:17, 18. “Son of David”: ¢. ¢., 
Messiah, and in the thought of the people undoubtedly a political 
Messiah. But they were soon to be undeceived. Vs. 10 makes it 
evident that the enthusiastic crowds were strangers in attendance 
on the Passover, not the people of Jerusalem. Vs. 11, “this is the 
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prophet”: They had a few moments before hailed him as Messiah. 
Their reversion to their previous estimate of him (Mark 8: 27, 28; 
Matt. 16:13, 14) was perhaps due to the events mentioned in Luke 
19 : 41-44. 

"[275. Notes on §119, Luke 19: 29~44.— Luke follows the account 
of Mark through vs. 36. Vs. 37, “as he was drawing nigh, even at 
the descent of the Mount of Olives”: Stanley (Simai and Palestine, 
pp. 186-90) shows that Luke’s language corresponds exactly to the 
peculiarities of the southernmost of the three roads from Bethany to 
Jerusalem. From the point indicated one catches the first view of the 
city, but not yet of the temple. Vs. 38: cf Luke 2:14. Vs. qo, “the 
stones will cry out”: a proverb showing the impossibility of checking 
the enthusiasm of the disciples. Vs. 41, “when he drew nigh”: 
probably refers to a point on the southern shoulder of the Mount of 
Olives, just where the road bends sharply to the north and west, and 
begins the descent to the valley of Kedron. The spot affords a com- 
manding view of Jerusalem, with the temple area in the foreground. 
Vs. 42 introduces a remarkable forecast of the misery to result from 
the Jews’ choice of war instead of the peace offered by Jesus. The two 
possible messianic programs are thus brought into sharpest contrast, 
that of Jesus and that of the Zealots. The Jewish people preferred the 
latter, and Jesus, foreseeing the outcome of war with Rome, and know- 
ing that his own peaceful kingdom was certain to triumph, laments the 
refusal of the Jewish people to share in it. His tears are a testimony 
to his love of his people and to his determination not to let the enthu- 
siasm of the moment sweep him into a compromise with the current 
political messianism. He was the Christ, but he would not be the 
Christ the Jews wanted. Vss. 43, 44 contain a striking picture of 
what actually happened at the capture of Jerusalem by Titus in 70 
A.D. “The time of thy visitation”: 2. ¢., the time when opportunity 
in the person of Jesus was at its gates. 

{| 276. Notes on § 120, Mark 11: 12-14.—Vs. 12, “on the morrow”: 
the day after the triumphal entry. On Matthew’s order and arrange- 
ment see below. Vs. 13, “if haply he might find anything thereon”’: 
This was hardly to be expected, since, although in the fig tree the fruit 
forms before the leaves appear, it does not ripen till later in the season 
than this event is said to have occurred; as the narrative says, it was 
not the season of (ripe) figs. Jesus must have come in the hope that 
possibly he might find a few figs ripe in advance of the season. “He 
found nothing but leaves”: not even green figs; the tree bore leaves 
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only. Vs. 14, “no man eat fruit from thee henceforward forever”: 
The fig tree whose lack of figs, while having leaves, makes it a sig- 
nificant symbol of a people abundant in profession, but lacking in good 
works (cf. Matt. 7: 20 ff.), Jesus uses to symbolize the curse that falls 
upon such people. The act is an acted parable, having its whole sig- 
nificance in its symbolic meaning. 

{| 277. Notes on §121, Mark 11 : 15~19.—The cleansing of the tem- 
ple recorded by the synoptists as an event immediately following the 
triumphal entry was a part of Jesus’ public announcement of his 
messiahship. In it he was protected by the popularity evidenced by the 
enthusiasm shown during his public entry into the city (cf. vs. 18). 
Vs. 16. The same proscription of the use of the temple area as a 
“short-cut”? between different quarters of the city was made by the 
rabbis. Vs. 17 contains a noble protest against the prostitution of a 
sacred place. From these words of Jesus it is apparent that he was 
not an open opponent of the temple, but rather of the abuse of their 
office by the priests who were using or allowing others to use the 
temple courts as a place for selling the animals intended for sacrifice 
(ff. 975). Matthew (21:15) adds the account of the shouting of the 
children in the temple. They were evidently continuing the enthusi- 
asm of the crowds of disciples. The reply of Jesus to the objec- 
tions of the scribes and priests is a distinct acceptance of the messianic 
title. Vs. 18. After these events there was nothing left to the religious 
authorities except to bring their plot to its consummation as soon as 
possible. But their way was still closed. Judas alone, as it proved, 
could aid them. 


On the question as to the identification of this cleansing of the temple 
recorded by the synoptists with that recorded by John see 4] 75. The evidence 
for such identification is weighty, if not convincing. The chief question is 
as to whether John or the synoptists have introduced the account in its true 
chronological connection. If the synoptic order be chronologically correct, 
important changes in the chronology of the public ministry of Jesus would 
necessarily follow. 


{| 278. Notes on § 122, Mark 11 : 20-25.—Vs. 20, “ As they passed by 
in the morning”: #. ¢., of the third day counting from the day of the 
triumphal entry as the first. Vs. 22, ““And Jesus answering saith 
unto them, Have faith in God”: at first thought a strange lesson to be 
drawn from the incident. The link of connection is probably in the 
nation of Israel, of which the fig tree, with its leaves but no fruit, was 
a most fitting symbol, and which, on the other hand, stood, by reason 
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of its unfruitfulness, as a mountain (vs. 23) in the path of the king- 
dom of God. The withering of the tree symbolizes the overthrow of 
the nation, and suggests the great lesson that all things that stand in 
the way of God’s kingdom, though they be mountain-high, shall be 
removed. Vss. 24, 25 seem to pass to the general subject of prayer. 
If they are to be connected with the specific thought of vs. 23, it 
must be, first (vs. 24), as teaching that there is no achievement at 
which faith need stagger ; God is able to do all things for those who 
believe ; and, second (vs. 25), as reminding us that in praying for the 
removal of obstacles (such as the people of the Jews was) it must be in 
no vindictive spirit, but with that of forgiveness. Jesus can pray that 
God will remove the Jewish people out of the way of the progress of 
the kingdom, but will also pray : “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

Matthew's order differs from Mark’s in §§ 119-122 by the fact that 
Matthew carries back the cleansing of the temple to connect it with the 
triumphal entry, with which it was doubtless associated in his mind, and in 
like manner connects Jesus’ comment on the withering of the fig tree with 
the event itself. 


{ 279. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) Give an 
account of the triumphal entry. (2)* What was the purpose 
of Jesus in planning and permitting it? (3) In what sense did 
it mark a new policy on his part? (4)* Why did Jesus lament 
over Jerusalem? (5) Can we imagine what would have been 
the result to the world if the religious leaders of the Jews had 
accepted Jesus as the Christ and had substituted zeal for the 
kingdom, as Jesus understood it, for their hope of political 
independence and supremacy? (6)* Tell the story of the 
cursing of the fig tree. (7)* What lessons was it intended and 
used by Jesus to teach? (8)* Describe the cleansing of the 
temple. (9)* What was its significance and what were its 
results? (10) Was Jesus attacking the temple? (11) Are 
places of worship to be kept sacred today ? What is it to keep 
a church sacred tu the service of God ? 

{| 280. Constructive Work.— Write chap. xxix of your “Life of 
Christ,” describing the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, his cursing of the 
fig tree, and the cleansing of the temple, bringing out clearly the 
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significance of each as related to Jesus’ presentation of himself to the 
nation as the Messiah. 
4] 281. Supplementary Topics for Study. 
1. The route of the triumphal entry. 
2. The ass and the horse among orientals. 
. The extent to which Jesus intentionally fulfilled prophecy. 
. Were there two cleansings of the temple or one ? 
. The element of symbolism in the miracles of Jesus. 
. The method of Jesus in his presentation of himself as the 
Messiah. 


CHRIST AND ST. JOHN.—Scuerrer 
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G@@Aork and GHorkers. 


AN encouraging advance has been made by the Sunday-School 
Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York in 
arousing interest in its work. In its report, recently published, the 
commission called attention to its publications, notable among which 
are Principles of Religious Education, a collection of essays, and a sylla- 
bus prepared by Dr. Hervey, of the New York Board of Education, to 
accompany DuBois’ book on Zhe Point of Contact in Teaching; and, in 
addition, twelve normal reading courses. For the coming year plans 
have been made for the establishment of training classes in different 
sections of the city of New York. 


Tue American Bible Society, in order to correct certain sensa- 
tional reports which have appeared in the various newspapers, announces 
that it is not in debt, or under any obligations to sell the Bible 
House. It frankly says, however, that the great changes in the business 
of the country and the manufacture and sale of books have brought 


forward the question whether the society cannot better procure its 
books by contract than by its own work. Should this question be 
settled in the affirmative, it might result in the sale of the Bible House. 
The Bible Society continues its noble work, however, and it has but 
recently opened up agencies in Cuba, Porto Rico, and Manila. Last 
year its issues exceeded 1,400,000 copies of the Scriptures. 


THE Outlook calls attention to the establishment of three training 
schools. One is in connection with the South Church of Springfield, 
Mass., under the direction of its pastor, Rev. Dr. Moxom. The sec- 
ond, for the training of women to assist in the pastoral duties of 
clergymen, has been established in Cincinnati under the management 
of A. M. Harvout, of the Central Church of the Disciples of Christ. 
The third school has been established under the direction of Miss 
Charlotte A. Porter, at 128 E. Tenth street, New York. Of these schools 
the first is less a school than a biblical seminar in connection with a 
church. The other two are less immediately connected with the study 
of the Bible, and are more independent of any church organization. 
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Book Rediews. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. 
International Critical Commentary. By PROFESSOR CRAWFORD 
H. Toy, D.D., Harvard University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xxxvi+554. $3, net. 

The literature of Proverbs has lately been enriched with three good 
commentaries: that of Wildeboer, in Marti’s Kurzer Handkommentar 
(1897); that of Frankenberg, in Nowack’s Handkommentar (1898); and, 
lastly, the present work of Toy, in the /aternational Critical Commentary. 
This accession of new and competent treatises on the great Wisdom 
book is significant of progress and of growing interest. An immense 
advance has been made during the last quarter of a century, especially 
in the treatment of questions, whether of general or special interpre- 
tation, whose solution depends upon a knowledge of the history of 
Hebrew thought. It is perhaps the greatest merit of Toy’s most 
excellent book that he sets forth clearly and sharply the relations of 
Proverbs to the other Hebrew writings, canonical and extra-canonical, 
as well as to the intellectual and social conditions under which the 
Proverbs were evolved and collected. 

The introduction to the exposition occupies thirty-six pages. Itisa 
model of concise and comprehensive analysis and statement. It is, in 
fact, somewhat too brief. A noteworthy section is that on “ Rhythm and 
Parallelism” (§ 4). The subject of rhythmical form in Hebrew poetry 
being somewhat obscure, it is safer to employ, as Toy does, the terms 
binary (having two beats), ¢ernary, and guaternary, than to use the mis- 
leading classical terminology, “‘dimeter,” ‘‘trimeter,” “ tetrameter,” etc. 
The section on “Thought” (§5, pp. v-xix) is naturally among the 
most important. The easy-going reader may be surprised to find how 
many points of view familiar to the Christian theologian or sociologist 
are unthought of or ignored in the Proverbs (cf. pp. xiv ff.). But the 
justice done to the book as “definitely religious, standing in sympa- 

thetic and reverent contact with the conception of a just and wise 
divine government of the world” (p. xvi), will satisfy the judicious 
Bible student. Moreover, it is both just and sagacious on the part of 
the author to assume (pp. xv f.) that certain religious elements absent 
from the collection were not necessarily unknown to the writers—a 
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saving principle valid also in other regions of Old Testament literary 
criticism. 

Perhaps the author’s most valuable contribution to the general 
treatment is found in §6, “Origin and Date.” He makes some 
excellent points by comparing (pp. xxiv ff.) with one another the 
several Wisdom books (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, Ben-Sira). The collection of the several sections of the book 
is made to run from the fourth to the second century B. C. (p. xxx). I 
quote the essential statements: ‘Out of certain current collections of 
aphorisms were first put together our subsections chaps. 10-15 ; 16 : 1-— 
22:16; 25-27, and 28, 29; and from these by different editors the sec- 
tions 10:1—22:16 and 25-29 were made, the editor of the latter 
being aware of the existence of the former. The two may have 
received substantially their present form between 350 and 300 B. C., the 
second a little later than the first. During the next half-century the 
third section (22 : 1724: 34) was produced, and a book of aphorisms 
was formed by combining section two (10: 1—22:16) and section 
four (chaps. 25-29) and inserting section three between them 
The opening section (omitting 6:1-19; 9:7-12) may have been 
composed about the middle of the third century B.C... . . The addi- 
tions to the section (6: 1-19; 9: 7-12), which resemble sections three 
and five (chaps. 30, 31) and two, may be due to the final redactor, or 
to avery late scribe. Finally, the work was completed by the addition 
of the fragments contained in chaps. 30, 31, the completion falling in 
the second century B. C.” Professor Toy, it may be added, is clearly 
right in making Proverbs later than Job. It may be said, further, 
that the business of collecting Proverbs is one of the latest of literary 
pursuits. 

In the exposition the author displays insight, good sense, and 
soberness of judgment in a high degree — qualities which are especially 
needed in an interpreter of Proverbs, where allusions are so frequent 
to modes of thought and habits of life scarcely touched upon in the 
rest of the Old Testament. Examples of judicious treatment, chosen 
at random, are the comments on Prov. 5: 15-20; 8:22-31; 9: 1-6; 
11:30; 21:9. 

No serious strictures can be made upon the book. It is only upon 
the concluding section (chaps. 30, 31) that the present reviewer feels 
himself justified in dissenting from the general positions held by the 
author. Have we not in these chapters groups of proverbs coined in 
communities outside of Palestine proper? Among the indications 
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are the following: (1) the suspected Arabisms (not admitted by Dr. 
Toy), and the Aramaizing tendency of the language, a combination 
natural on the southeastern borderland ; (2) the suggestion of a queen- 
dom or of feminine influence at court (31:1), a phenomenon notoriously 
common in ancient Arabia from the days of the reign of the queen of 
Sheba to those of the queen of Palmyre ; (3) the exceptionally important 
place accorded to women in business, both domestic and non-domestic ; 
(4) the allusions to “Massa” (30:1; 31:1); (5) the fact that the “sons 
of the East” were renowned for their proverbial wisdom (1 Kings 
5:10), and the likelihood that some of their sayings would be taken 
up by Hebrew-speaking borderers and become part of current collec- 
tions; (6) the absence of allusions to vices and temptations peculiar 
to city life, upon which Dr. Toy lays stress as characterizing the book 
generally (pp. xi, xviii, xxii). 

The translations are in keeping with the simplicity, conciseness, 
and nervous strength of the original. Ethical and intellectual terms 
are felicitously rendered. It would be better to avoid following E. V. 
by rendering oan “violence” (¢. g., in 10:11; 13:2). For this the 
Hebrew word is 4B, which he renders in 21:7 correctly. OM is 
properly “injustice,” of course by constraint, as in the East generally. 
Considerable attention is paid to the etymology of important or obscure 
words. Grammatical constructions are also looked after sharply. But 
Professor Toy is in error on chap. 4:18, when he says that =>) is 
impossible as a construct ; see Konig, Syntax, § 3054. He has, there- 
fore, missed the right meaning of the sentence in his translation. 

Good emendations of the text are often made. In 10:16 the 
substitution of “destruction” for “sin” is hazardous. 

The proof-reading has been carefully done. But on p. xxvi, note, we find “ Cyclo- 
paedia Biblica.” On p. 167 stands “ Peshita,” while on pp. xxxii and xxxiii is found 


“ Peshitta.” On p. 3 occurs “distiches.” An awkward footnote on p. v, referring to 
Bertheau, is “ Zinlettung to his Comm’y on Spriiche.” 
J. F. McCurpy. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Toronto, Canada. 


The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By Joun Cairp, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Two vol- 
umes. Pp. li+232, 297. $3.50. 

These two volumes come laden with a pathetic interest into the 
hands of those who are familiar with the writings of the famous 
brothers, John and Edward Caird. Mr. Edward Caird has here 
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presented us with an exquisitely wrought picture of his elder brother, 
the far-famed principal of Glasgow University; and the lectures to 
which the memoir is prefixed come to us as a posthumous work. The 
late Dr. John Caird occupied a prominent place in Scotland, first as a 
splendid pulpit orator, next as a fascinating teacher of theology, and 
lastly as a champion of philosophical idealism. The memoir serves 
the delightful end of all true biography, in making us familiar with 
the true and pure spirit of him who had won the admiration of all 
who knew his work. The unexpected modesty of the great orator is 
no less remarkable than the practical power, as a teacher and adminis- 
trator, of the convinced and absorbed idealist. It may be added 
that the brothers Caird have exercised a very powerful and definite 
influence upon the ministers of the established church of Scotland, 
whose fruits will be gathered for many years to come. 

It is a most curious and interesting fact that these lectures, which 
are boldly entitled Zhe Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, were 
delivered as the Gifford Lectures. According to the will of Lord 
Gifford, who endowed these lectureships in the Scottish universities, 
they were to be employed by every variety of “‘reverent men and true 
thinkers,” for expounding “natural theology” or “the knowledge of 
God.” The will specially provided that the argument concerning God 
must not be based upon the authority of any supposedly inspired verbal 
revelation, but wholly upon reason. This provision has been treated 
by the lecturers in an amusingly varied manner. One lecturer would 
hardly refer to Christianity. Another (Pfleiderer) thought that the 
provision against founding a theory upon Scripture did not preclude 
a very free criticism of Scripture as ordinarily interpreted and used, 
in order to develop his own theory of Christianity. 

Now we have the circle of methods completed by Dr. John Caird, 
who frankly accepts the Christian religion as described in Scripture, 
who remains innocent of literary criticism, and busies himself with 
the task of expounding the “fundamental ideas” of that religion in 
terms of the idealistic philosophy. Dr. Caird had already laid the 
principal foundations of this beautiful “house of truth” in his earlier 
work, Am Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, but in the first 
portion of these lectures he once more states his view of the relation 
of “Reason and Revelation.” 

To begin with, Dr. Caird justifies his resolve to discuss the main 
portions of a system of theology on the Gifford lectureship. Lord 
Gifford apparently drew a distinction between the ideas of “natural” 
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and “revealed” religion. This distinction is for Dr. Caird of merely 
relative value. As a matter of fact, the truths usually included under 
natural religion are revealed, and so-called revealed truths are inopera- 
tive till our own mind’s energy sees and grasps and absorbs them. If, 
then, revealed truth belongs to the same order as “all other truth that 
appeals to the human consciousness,” it follows that the philosophical 
method is as legitimately applied to the contents and method of the 
Christian revelation as to any other field of human experience and 
knowledge. 

Much the same methods of analysis and exposition are employed in 
the next lecture, on “Truth and Reason.” Then the lecturer plunges 
into the sea of theological discussion. Four lectures are given to the 
“Doctrine of God,” four also to “The Origin and Nature of Evil,” 
three each to “The Idea of the Incarnation” and “The Idea of the 
Atonement,” a single lecture each to “The Possibility of Moral Res- 
toration” and “ The Kingdom of the Spirit.” The entire course ends 
with two lectures on “The Future Life.” 

It may be said at once that the lectures, as a whole, are most 
admirable in their construction, and most moving in their stately, 
and sometimes thrilling, eloquence. There is not much fresh or 
powerful thinking in the more purely theological discussions. The 
exposition and criticism of the Augustinian doctrine of evil or the 
Anselmic doctrine of the atonement are, as to their substance, 
somewhat commonplace. The same is true of other parts of the 
work. 

The interest of thoughtful readers will, of course, be fixed upon 
one question: Does Dr. Caird use Hegelian idealism to solve the 
deeper theological problems successfully? The answer must be that 
his work once more proves that philosophy to be one of the most 
perfect instruments of criticism. Let anyone read Dr. Caird’s treat- 
ment of pantheism and deism, or his criticism of the imperfect forms 
of the idea of the incarnation, and he will experience the same joy 
that surgeons are said to have when watching one of their most skilled 
masters at his work. But at the crucial point, when idealism would 
construct our universe for us, it also fails us. Nature must heal the 
wound which the knife has made ; and we, after a Hegelian dissection 
of sickly philosophies, are left to fall back upon our faith that some- 
where above the reach even of Hegelian dialectic the dualism of 
common-sense is overcome and transcended. But this dialectic has 
not given us the actual victory of reason yet. 
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Perhaps nowhere does this failure of the method appear more 
obviously than at the close of the discussion on the incarnation. 
The preceding delicate and convincing criticism has led us to expect 
aclear and brave exposition of the unity of the divine and the human 
in that one Person. But Dr. Caird simply flies from the task. “It is 
true, indeed, that there is something unique in the person of Christ, 
and that a participation in the being and life of God can be predi- 
cated of him as distinguished from all other members of the human 
race. But, however true it be that the relation of the divine and human 
in the person of Christ transcends, in one sense, all earthly parallels, 
it must yet be a union of which, by its very structure and essence, 
humanity is capable.” Dr. Caird proceeds to one of his most beauti- 
ful and illuminating expositions on the latter part of the second sen- 
tence here quoted. And the real problem of the incarnation, as stated 
in the former part, is escaped. 

No more bold and inspiring volumes on the great theological 
problems which underlie all faith, and whose discussion is the life of 


faith, have appeared for a long time. 
W. DouGLas MACKENZIE. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago. 


The Psychology of Religion: an Empirical Study of the Growth 
of Religious Consciousness. By Proressor E. D. Srar- 
BUCK, PH.D. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1899. Pp. 423. $1.50. 

The task set is the inductive study into the phenomena of religion 
as shown in individual experience, with a view to discover the laws 
and processes of spiritual life. It is assumed ‘that religion is a real 
fact of human experience, and develops according to law. The inter- 
pretations are chiefly on the psycho-physiological side. 

The data are gathered from a limited class, chiefly Protestant and 
American, and naturally from persons interested in religion. The 
number of cases studied by the author was 192, of whom 120 were 
females and 72 males; but the results of the studies of others are used 
with good effect. 

Part I is devoted to the analysis and interpretation of the experi- 
ences of persons who have entered into the religious life by some very 
marked crisis which is called conversion. The topics considered are 
the age of conversion, motives and forces, experiences preceding, 
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accompanying, and following conversion, the character of the new life, 
and the abnormal aspect of conversion. 

Part II is devoted to the phenomena of religious consciousness 
when such a marked crisis has not been met: the spontaneous religious 
awakenings, storm and stress, doubt, alienation, the birth of a larger 
self, and substitutes for religious feeling during adolescence ; and the 
beliefs, feelings, and motives of adult life. 

Part III gives a comparison of the lines of growth with and without 
conversion, the special experience sometimes called “sanctification,” a 
general view of religious development, and some educational infer- 
ences. 

One merit of this volume is that it opens up many fields of research 
in which multitudes of students can profitably work for many years. 
The study of religious phenomena in children and youth by a more 
direct observation would give more distinct and fresh impressions than 
those derived from fading memories of adults. There are provoking 
hints of the religious contents of the minds of reticent agnostics or 
doubters, a world where the pastor often gropes in vain for the real 
facts, and where further studies would yield rich results. 

While this book is a fragmentary experiment in a restricted field, it 
offers a method which any person trained in modern psychology can 
use independently, and it reveals laws of religious instruction which no 
preacher or Bible teacher can afford to ignore. It is true that tactful 
and skilful teachers have already reached some of the same results in 
practice, but here is given a wealth of illustrations and evidences 
which quicken observation and clarify the judgment. Any pastor who 
will popularize these methods and their pedagogical conclusions among 
the Sunday-school teachers of a church will render a valuable service. 
In view of the recent increase of interest in the application of psy- 
chology to improved methods of religious education, this publication 
must be regarded as timely. 

The distinctions made between the characteristics of religious life 
in childhood, youth, and maturity deserve the careful attention of all 
who have to deal with spiritual life. The discussion of the physiologi- 
cal phenomena of adolescence in connection with religion deserves 
careful attention of parents. The real function of sexual impulses is 
treated in a very reasonable way, and the extreme notion that religion 
is merely an “ irradiation” of this appetite is corrected. 

While the treatment is thoroughly scientific in method, the style of 
the book is clear and intelligible, and a layman can follow the argument 
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with satisfaction. Among the results which may be expected from the 
study we may look for a more considerate patience in dealing with the 
peculiar modes of thought and feeling which normally characterize 
persons of different temperaments at different periods of development, 
a refusal to force the process to the point of producing deformity and 
disgust, and at the same time a wise anticipation of the stages of 
growth, and a sagacious and timely assistance to adolescents in their 
perilous and distressing passage from one stage to the next. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Teachings of the Books; or, The Literary Structure and 
Spiritual Interpretation of the Books of the New Testament. 
By ProressoR HERBERT L. WiLLeETT, Pu.D., and Rev. 
James M. CampseLt, D.D. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 
1899. Pp. 337. $1.50. 

The books of the New Testament are taken up one by one in the 
order of their occurrence in the English Bible. The historical setting 
of each book is described in several pages by Dr. Willett, and the 
“ Spiritual Teachings” are then set forth at some length by Dr. Camp- 
bell. The presentation of the historical setting is made from the stand- 
point of modern constructive criticism. The authors have designed the 
book especially for the use of advanced Bible classes, and have, therefore, 
apparently thought it best to present chiefly the results of critical study 
rather than the critical discussions by which these conclusions have 
been reached. This part of the work is very well done, and a surpris- 
ing amount of information has been packed into sentences that are, 
nevertheless, readable and graphic. The present reviewer queries 
whether something more of critical discussion itself, in popular form, 
might not have been introduced. The question of the date of the 
book of Acts might have been considered, and some other theories 
regarding the purpose that determined Luke’s selection of material 
might have been mentioned besides the one adopted by Dr. Willett, 
namely, that it was written chiefly to exploit the achievements of Paul. 
The situation behind the first letter to the Thessalonians would have 
been more vividly presented had some reference been made to the 
slanders that were being circulated in Thessalonica regarding Paul, the 
reply to which constitutes so important and strenuous a part of the 
letter. The letter to the Galatians and a part of that to the Philippians 
would have been made more intelligible if some adequate picture of 
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the “Judaizing teachers” had been drawn. Their arguments are said 
to have been “plausible,” but no such statement of them is given as 
accounts for the effect they produced in the Pauline churches. The 
complicated situation that called out the second letter to the Corin- 
thians is dealt with in less than a page and a half. 

The “Spiritual Teachings” are, in the main, the product of a 
natural exegesis, and do not consist in “drawing lessons.” It is no 
slight task to work one’s way down into the heart of even a single 
epistle so as to look out upon its environment through the eyes and - 
with the heart of its author, and it is scarcely reasonable to expect one 
man to do this with equal success in the case of all the books of the 
New Testament. Where so many exegetical points are involved there 
is, of course, abundant opportunity for differences of opinion. In some 
cases -—not in many—the principle of historical exegesis seems not to 
have been thoroughly applied. One questions, for instance, whether, 
when Mark spoke of the “beginning of the gospel of Christ” (1: 1), 
he meant to imply that ‘“‘what he recorded was only the initial point 
in an endless development.” 

The book will surely realize the purpose of its authors, and stimulate 
a devout, scholarly study of the New Testament among members of 
advanced Bible classes and in still wider circles. Moreover, it will 
contribute to the creation of a demand among Sunday-school teachers 
for literature discussing in popular form, but with critical thorough- 
ness, the books of the Bible. 

Epwarp I. Boswortu. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Oberlin, O. 


A Problem in New Testament Criticism. The Stone Lectures for 
1897-1898. By MeELanctHon WILLIAMS Jacosus, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1900. Pp. 285. $1.50. 


The question with which, centrally, these lectures deal is whether the 
influence of environment upon the apostles was such as to render their 
teaching contradictory to that of Jesus and non-authoritative for Chris- 
tianity. Its thesis is that, while there is undoubtedly an effect of 
environment on the mind of the apostle Paul —the book deals chiefly 
with him—and a consequent development, not only in expression, but 
in perception of truth, yet, in accordance with the plan of Jesus, it 
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resulted from this very fact of changing situation, especially from the 
advantage which the apostles had, as compared with Christ, in the fact 
of his accomplished work, that they could teach some things which he 
could not, and the gift of the Spirit to them was such as to secure them 
against any essential departure from Jesus and the truth, and to make 
their interpretation of the initiatory facts of Christianity normative for 
the church, requiring no setting aside or supplanting in subsequent 
ages. 

The problem is an important one for Christian theology, and Pro- 
fessor Jacobus has brought to the study of it a wide acquaintance with 
modern philosophy and biblical criticism, and of the influence of the 
former on the latter. His conclusion seems to us to be very close to 
the truth ; perhaps he makes quite allowance enough for the errancy 
of the apostles in peripheral matters, and his assertion of the essential 
harmony of Paul with Jesus is, we believe, solidly true. With his 
method of reaching his conclusion we do not find ourselves so thor- 
oughly in sympathy. Chaps. iv and v constitute the backbone of 
the book and present his defense of his main proposition. They 
are devoted to showing that the teachings of Paul, though differing in 
emphasis and perspective from those of Jesus, are essentially in har- 
mony with them. To prove this is to destroy one premise of some at 
least whose view he is opposing. But it is not positively to establish 
his own thesis. That one teacher agrees essentially with another does 
not prove the former of equal authority with the other; he may be a 
mere echo, of no authority himself. That what he adds is harmonious 
with the other’s teaching falls short of proving his authority. More- 
over, while it may be Paul’s authority that is in question today, it may 
be that of Jesus tomorrow; and then of what avail is it simply to have 
proved that Paul is in harmony with Jesus ? And is it not wiser to deal 
with Paul, even today, on the ultimate grounds, to which in the end we 
must appeal for both Jesus and Paul? And when we do this, perhaps it 
will appear that the question of authority is not simply an either — 
or, but a matter of degree, and that the line is not to be drawn so 
sharply between the apostles and all subsequent believers, and that 
Jesus and the apostles are not to be placed on quite so nearly the same 
level. 

In a preliminary chapter Mr. Jacobus deals with what he calls the 
problem of method; the method, namely, of determining the genuine- 
ness or non-genuineness of New Testament books. His main conten- 
tion is, we believe, correct: that internal evidence must be interrogated 
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before we turn to external evidence. Only he seems to us to lay rela- 
tively much too great stress on the c/aim of a book to be from this man 
or that, and too little on the more important internal evidence, con- 
veyed in a hundred unintended ways, tending to locate and identify the 
author. But we refer to this chapter mainly to point out that, while 
nsisting strongly on method, this chapter gives scant indication of 
the results of such a method. Yet in chap. v the author, almost as if 
there were no such thing as process and method in historical criti- 
cism, constantly assumes as premises certain critical results; results, 
however, which those whose argument he is refuting would by no 
means admit. 

Taken as a whole, the book will do useful service in stimulating and 


guiding thought on an important question. 
E. D. B. 


The Spirit and the Incarnation, in the Light of Scripture, Science, 
and Practical Need. By Rev. W.L. Wacker. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. ix+ 378. 
$3.50. 


The personal element in the introduction is of interest. Feeling 


the difficulties of the incarnation, Trinity, and mediatorial work of 
Christ, the author took the “Christian-theistic position” which he 
earnestly preached as a Unitarian minister. But results were dis- 
appointing. So he began a fresh, inductive study of the Scriptures, 
inquiring especially into the dynamics of the Christian life. 

He thus found “the distinguishing feature and the source of power 
in the Christian religion” to be “the Spirit which, through Christ, 
went forth into the world and made its abode in the hearts of believers.” 
The meaning of “Spirit” was then investigated historically. In the 
Old Testament, the Spirit of God is the divine agency in the world. 
In its operation on and in men there are grades of activity, from the 
outward and magical to the inward and moral. The Spirit is not yet 
personal, but there is an anticipation of its outpouring that should be 
universal, ethical, and redemptive. This expectation was fulfilled in 
Christ, in whom the Spirit attained its full manifestation. In its 
impersonal aspect, the Spirit of Christ is “the Spirit of love and 
truth’ —‘“‘the sum of the influences which proceed from his life.” In 
its personal aspect the Spirit is the real, spiritual presence of Christ 
with the believer. 
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But why is the Spirit so dependent on Jesus Christ? He is its 
appropriate organ. By his work of revelation, redemption, and sancti- 
fication he is such. And by his person also he is the Spirit’s organ. 
In him spirit triumphed over flesh, and divine sonship came to its full 
consciousness. “It is the Spirit that is the great thing in Christianity, 
but the Spirit cannot be separated from the personal Christ, in whom 
we have God with us.” 

The Spirit is related to God and Christ in the doctrine of the 
incarnation. Two factors enter into the incarnation — development and 
creation. The divine Spirit was in the world from the first, working 
through nature and providence toward the full self-manifestation of 
God. The ideal and goal of the world’s life, sonship to God, was in 
process of realization. The incarnation was “the natural and neces- 
sary culmination” of the whole working of God in the world and in 
man. On the other hand, with Christ there is a new entrance—the 
eternal Son of God, or God as he goes out from himself into the 
world. With Christ a “distinctly new and higher order of being 
enters the world ””—‘“ man wholly after the Spirit.” 

“The Holy Spirit is the very Spirit of the personal God and of the 
personal Christ.” It proceeds from God in Christ as the ethical spirit 
of truth, righteousness, and love, and as the divine presence which 
inspires, instructs, inspirits, and gives comfort, strength, and helping 
grace. 

This book is a suggestive treatment of a most difficult subject. It 
presents an organic conception of nature and of grace, and relates the 
doctrines of the Trinity, Spirit, and incarnation to prevalent scientific 
and philosophical views. The author manifests a deep sense for that 
which is religious. The treatment is clear, almost prolix. The 
weakest side of the work is word-study, which gives relative worth to 
the results. There is no regard for the article with wvedjya. But the 


book will supply a need among general readers. 


E. A. HANLEY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Texts Explained; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1899. Pp. xvili+ 372. $1.50. 

Another volume is here added to the extensive list of Dean Farrar’s 
works, which, while going sometimes into the Old Testament field, have 
mainly been devoted to the New Testament, and have ranged through 
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many of the twenty-seven books. This latest work indeed takes from 
every book some of the more difficult passages for elucidation. Itisonly 
too true, as he says, that many passages in the gospels and epistles are 
misunderstood because the reader fails to discover the correct textual 
reading, the exact rendering, or the deep spiritual significance. This 
information the reader might in most cases obtain if he would consult 
the best commentaries, but few people read commentaries. Now, this 
volume of Dean Farrar’s is a commentary, but it is hoped that the 
forbidding features of the conventional works are absent, so that people 
will read it. And Dean Farrar’s name will attract many; as may per- 
haps also the fact, stated on the title-page, that he has become “ Deputy 
Clerk of the Closet to the Queen,” whatever that may be. 

The list of passages which the author has chosen for interpretation 
is necessarily limited and somewhat arbitrary ; many passages which 
occur to one as frequently misinterpreted have not been explained here. 
But on the whole the selection is commendable, and the method of 
exposition is excellent. The sentence or phrase is quoted in the 
Revised Version (no Greek is used, but occasjonally a Greek word is 
transliterated), and then a concise comment (in smaller type) follows, 
which strikes directly at the difficult point involved. The matter is 
arranged by books, chapters, and verses, which are clearlyshown. The 
order of the books is that adopted in the Revised Version, except that 
the Pauline epistles are arranged in what Dean Farrar understands to 
be their chronological order. The present reviewer would place the 
epistle to the Galatians before the Corinthian epistles, and the epistle 
to the Philippians last of the four imprisonment epistles. . 

It must be granted that Dean Farrar has performed a hard task 
remarkably well. Some of his interpretations are demonstrably wrong, 
and many of them are stated confidently where there is much uncer- 
tainty ; but the great majority are correct, and deserve careful consider- 
ation. The average Bible student will find the book reliable, easy to 
use, and a helpful addition to his working library. How far distant is 
the time when the feop/e—not the ministers only —will really have 
some good books to assist them in their study of the Bible? There 
are so many books written for them —just what they need. And the 
Sunday schools too should have good libraries containing books which 
will furnish teachers and pupils with the information and guidance 
necessary to make intelligent Bible readers of them. This book by 
Dean Farrar might well find a place in such collections. 

C. W. V. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


WILLRICH, H. Judaica. Forschungen zur hellenistisch-jiidische Geschichte 
und Litteratur. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Igoo. Pp. 196. 
M. 5.60. 

Scot, A. F. Offering and Sacrifice: an Essay in Comparative Customs and 
Religious Development. London: Burleigh, 1900. Pp. 236. 2s. 6d. 

JEREMIAS, ALFRED. Hélle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1900. Pp. 32. M. 0.60. 


TuHompson, R.C. Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh 
: and Babylon in the British Museum ; the original text, printed in cunei- 
o form characters, edited with translations, notes, vocabulary, index and 
z an introduction. London: Luzac & Co., I900. Pp. 242. 12s. 6d. 
7 BROWN, ROBERT. The Primitive Constellations of the Greeks, Phoenicians, 
and Babylonians, Vol. II. London: Williams & Norgate, 1900. Pp. 
281. tos. 6d. 
ARTICLES. 
BLACK, ARMSTRONG. Joseph: an Ethical and Biblical Study. 6. ‘The 
Prisoner in the Palace.” LZxfositor, September, 1900, pp. 216-28. 
Crump, W. W. A Day’s Journey, Jonah 3:4. LZxfositor, September, goo, 
pp. 211-15. 

Mr. Crump objects to the interpretation given this passage by Dr. Grieve, in the 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, article “ Day’s Journey,” where it is stated that this 
expression “is no mere indication of time, but a real though very indefinite measure 
of space.” His own view is that the phrase in Jonah 3: 4 does not at all indicate the 
actual distance covered by the prophet, whose object, of course, was preaching, not 
traveling ; but indicates that on his arrival at Nineveh he straightway proceeded to 
utter his cry through street after street on that one day, with the wonderful result 
i" which is forthwith chronicled in the succeeding verses of the chapter. 

SELBIE, J. A. The Sirach Controversy. Exfository Times, September, 1goo, 
pp. 550-51. 

The essence of several recent articles upon this subject is presented in this 
article, to show how the discussion is progressing. The authors referred to are Dr. | 
C. Taylor, Professor Ryssel, Professor Houtsma, Dr. H. Grimme, Dr. Gaster. 

MarGOLIOoUTH, D. S. The Bible of the Jews. LZxfositor, September, 1900, 
pp- 229-40. 
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PREUSCHEN, ERWIN. Ein neues Hilfsmittel zum Bibelverstandniss. Zezt- 
schrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 3, 1900, pp. 255-64. 
Thisis a somewhat elaborate review of the first volume of Cheyne’s Encyclopedia 
Biblica, recently reviewed in the BIBLICAL WoRLD by the editors. Dr. Preuschen 
has words of high commendation to speak for the new work, and says that English 
theology may well be proud of this achievement. The reviewer is an advanced 
scholar passing upon the work from a strictly scientific standpoint. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


HARNACK, ADOLF. Das Magnificat der Elisabet (Luc. 1 : 46-55) nebst eini- 
gen Bemerkungen zu Luc. 1 und 2. Berlin: Reimer, 1900. Pp. Ig. 
M. I. 

HEHN, JOHANNES. Die Einsetzung des heiligen Abendmahls als Beweis fiir 
die Gottheit Christi. Wiirzburg: Bauch, Ig00. Pp. 284. M. 5. 
MoMMERT, CARL. Golgotha und das heilige Grab zu Jerusalem. Leipzig: 

Haberland, 1900. Pp. 280. M. 5.50. 


ZAHN, TH. Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und 
der altkirchlichen Litteratur, Teil VI. 1. Apostel und Apostelschiiler 
in der Provinz Asien. 2. Briider und Vettern Jesu. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1900. Pp. 372. M. Io. 


KuyPER, ABRAHAM. The Work of the Holy Spirit. New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls Co., 1900. Pp. 664. $3. 


BARNARD, T. H. The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. Fifth 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1g00. Pp. 236. $1.75. 

This is a reprint, with but a few corrections and additions, of this work which has 
been before the public for thirty-six years. The material was originally the Bampton 
Lectures for 1864, and the book has performed a useful service in the generation just 
passed. Nor has it outlived its usefulness, although the generation since its first 
appearance has made remarkable progress, and the subject with which it deals has 
received more thorough treatment. 


ARTICLES. 


SoLTAN, W. Zur Entstehung des 1. Evangeliums. Zedtschrift fiir neu- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 3, 1900, pp. 219-48. 

SmitH, Davip. Ne Illotis Pedibus, John 13:5. Expository Times, Septem- 
ber, 1900, pp. 536, 537. 

Cross, J.A. St. Luke and Josephus. Zxfository Times, September, 1900, 
pp. 538-40. 

The purpose of the writer is to show that Luke, in the composition of the book 
of Acts, was not dependent upon Josephus for certain facts and features of his material, 


as maintained by Professor Schmiedel in his article upon the Acts in the Cheyne 
Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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Eaton, DAvip. Professor Wendt on the Gospel according to John. 
tory Times, September, 1900, pp. 547-50. 
This is an interesting and useful statement in brief of the main conclusions 
reached in Professor Wendt’s important new work on the gospel of John, which 
deals with the problems of introduction to the book. 


Exposi- 


NESTLE, Es. Miscellen: 1. Dasneue Testament. 2. “ Unser taglich Brod.” 
3. Die Fiinfteilung im Werk Papias und im ersten Evangelium. Zeit- 
schrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 3, 1900, pp. 249-54. 


Scott, C. A. The Gospel according to St. Paul: its Character and Source. 
Expositor, September, 1900, pp. 202-10. 

The knowledge of the gospel came to Paul at, and in consequence of, his con- 
version. And the process of that conversion was the unveiling of the living Christ 
within his soul. That seemingly single experience of Jesus as the risen Messiah 
proved to be complex. It involved a recognition also of the way in which God dealt 
and would deal with men in Jesus Christ. It carried with it the abandonment of old 
views, and the acceptance of new ones, as to the way of salvation. It threw into 
solution all the forms of thought into which Paul’s theology had crystallized under the 
influence of Judaism. But it crystallized his thinking afresh around a new center. 
Paul entered on that experience intellectually equipped as a Jewish rabbi; he emerged 
from it intellectually as well as spiritually equipped as a Christian apostle. He had 
found at once a Savior and a scheme of salvation. Details of the scheme remained 
to be wrought out through later experience, but his gospel was given to him in the 
revelation which it pleased God to make to him of his Son. He received it there- 
fore, as he says, direct from Christ. This conviction of his must be allowed the full 
weight it derives from his character and his after-life. Its validity can be tested, and 
we believe established, by an examination of his teaching and its relation to the 
recorded teaching of our Lord. 


WALKER, W.L. Best Authorities on the Doctrine and Work of the Holy 
Spirit. Expository Times, September, 1900, p. 551. 

In reply to a question concerning the best recent works upon this subject, Rev. 
W. L. Walker, himself the author of the latest and one of the most important books 
upon the Holy Spirit, entitled Zhe Spirit and the Incarnation, makes the following 
statement: “A completely satisfactory and up-to-date book on the Holy Spirit is still, 
perhaps, a desideratum. Dr. Jchn Owen’s work on the subject, published two 
hundred years ago, is still referred to as the standard book. Vol. VI of Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin’s works also deals with ‘The Work of the Holy Spirit in Our Salvation.’ 
Seriously, 1 would recommend the New Testament itself as the best book on this 
particular subject. I believe that more will be got from a thoughtful and prayerful 
study of its pages than from any other book.” He then mentions J.S .Candlish’s 7he 
Work of the Holy Spirit, Robson’s The Holy Spirit the Paraclete, A. J. Gordon’s The 
Ministry of the Spirit, Adamson’s The Spirit of Power,J. D. Robertson’s The Holy 
Spirit in Christian Service, Clark’s The Paraclete, Kuyper’s The Work of the Holy 
Spirit, W. N. Clarke’s Outlines of Christian Theology, Part V. The history of the 
doctrine has been treated by Dr. H. B. Swete, of Cambridge University, in two 
volumes: (1) on the early history; (2) from the apostolic age to the death of 
Charlemagne. 
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RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


Kukuta, R.C. Tatians sogenannte Apologie. Exegetisch-chronologische 
Studie. Leipzig: Teubner, 1900. Pp.64. M. 1.80. 


Bartrp, H. M. Heroes of the Reformation: Theodore Beza. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1g00. Pp. 397. $1.50. 


INGRAM, JOHN K. Outlines of the History of Religion. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 162. $1.25. 

This book is written to demonstrate a philosuphic theory, not to present an out- 
line of historic fact. The theory is that of Auguste Comte. The author has a tolerant 
and even sympathetic appreciation of the phases of religious history from fetichism 
to Christianity, though all are to him imperfect and to be superseded by the Religion 
of Humanity. Yet his claims loom too large for his facts, and the Christianity which 
he graciously dismisses is far greater than he is allowed by his theory to acknowledge. 
We cannot regard the book as adequately described by its title, and it must be recom- 
mended, if recommended at all, as a positivist tract. 


HunTINGTON, F.D. Personal Religious Life in the Ministry and in Minister- 
ing Women. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1900. Pp. 212. $0.75. 

This little work treats of the inner spirit of public service for Christ. The sub- 
jects are: Singleness of Heart, Spiritual Sensibility, Self-Sacrifice, The Ministry of 
the Church a Ministry from on High, Thorough Service, and Spirit Helps and Failures 
in Keeping the Royal Law. The chapters are a series of addresses, which in this 


book form will extend their usefulness. 

InnES, A. D. Cranmer and the Reformation in England. Zhe World’s 
Epoch Makers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1g00. Pp. 218. 
$1.25. 

This is the first volume of a new series edited by Oliphant Smeaton. The list 
of books proposed for the series is a large one, covering the most important religions 
and the movements which have advanced theology and philosophy. ‘The writers are 
in every case specialists in the field assigned to them. The series therefore promises 
to contain first-class work, and the size and appearance of the books are such as to 
commend them to the general reader as well as to the student. 

HALL, THomMAS C. The Social Meaning of Modern Religious Movements 
in England. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, tgo00. Pp. 283. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Hall delivered the Ely Lectures for 1899 in the succession of a number of 
men of great scholarship who treated subjects of the deepest import in the progress 
of Christianity. His lectures, which are here before us in book form, will make 
intelligible to the reader the fundamental features of religious development as they 
are now appearing in the great social movement in England. We need to study the 
development of social religion in all great nations much more carefully than we have 
been accustomed to do, and out of the knowledge which such a study will bring we 
shall be better able to carry forward the great social movement in our own United 
States. This book will be of great service to everyone who wishes to understand 
better and to enter more fully into the onward march of practical religion. 
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ILLINGWORTH, J. R. Divine Immanence; an Essay on the Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of Matter. New edition. London: Macmillan & Co., 1goo. 
Pp. 228. 6s. 


SAVAGE, M. J. Life beyond Death: a Review of the World’s Beliefs on the 
Subject. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Igoo. Pp. 352. $1.50. 


CREMER, H. Weissagung und Wunder im Zusammenhange der Heils- 
geschichte. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1900. Pp. 84. M. 1.20. 


AskwiTH, E.H. The Christian Conception of Holiness. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1900. Pp. 273. 6s. 

Cox, THoMAS E. Biblical Treasury of the Catechism. Third edition. New 
York: W. H. Young & Co., 1900. Pp. 415. $1.25. 

This work appeared last year in the first edition, and has been widely adopted in 
Roman Catholic schools as a compend of religious belief. It is a catechism, each 
article being presented in the form of a question and a reply, and then follow 
extensive quotations from the Scriptures out of which the reply to the questions pur- 
ports to be drawn. This third edition does not appear to be different from the pre- 
vious ones, but simply continues the previous work. It will be found by Roman 
Catholics to be a complete and concise statement upon all subjects of belief and 
practice. By Protestants the book will be appreciated as an interesting and authori- 
tative statement of Roman Catholic teaching in this country at the present day. The 
work bears the imprimatur of the archbishop of Chicago, P. A. Feehan. 
McGILLIvrRay, J. D. Bible Studies on Sanctification and Holiness. Chi- 

cago: F. H. Revell Co., 1900. Pp. 228. $1. 


Carus, PAuL. The Soul of Man. Second edition. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1900. Pp.-482. Paper, $0.75. 


Perers, L. E. A Practical Handbook on Sunday-School Work. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society,1g00. Pp.128. $0.60. 

The author has been for many years a Sunday-school missionary and leader of 
Sunday-school institutes. ‘This handbook gives the result of his study and experience 
in the Sunday-school field. It has much in it that will be stimulating and helpful to 
all engaged in this work. 

SMITH, JoHN B. A Supplemental Bible Question Course of Fifty-two Les- 
sons. Philadelphia: J. D. Wattles Co., 1900. Pp.142. $0.50. 

This book is designed for Sunday-school and other Bible-class use, and consists 
simply in asking pertinent questions and giving references to the passages of Scrip- 
ture where an answer may be found. The lessons deal with various historical and 
literary features of the Bible. The questions seem to be in the main successful in 
reaching the essential points, and in being simple enough for the general use for 
which it is prepared. Those who are interested in supplemental courses of instruction 
will find some help in examining the lessons which Mr. Smith has here presented. 
BINDLEY, T. H. The GEcumenical Documents of the Faith: The Creed of 

Nicza, Three Epistles of Cyril, the Tome of Leo, the Chalcedonian 
Definition. With Introduction and Notes. London: Methuen, 1goo. 
Pp. 324. 6s. 
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ARTICLES. 


MERRIAM, A. R._ Education in Religion: Room for It Somewhere. 
Hartford Seminary Record, August, 1900, pp. 287-306. 

Is there at present any adequate provision anywhere made for religious education 
in our homes, churches, schools, and colleges? It is a very evident truth that education 
and religion are the two most vital concerns of serious men: that which concerns 
the issues of essential character, and that which concerns the most efficient agencies in 
its development. Historically, philosophically, practically, we find religion and 
education in close relation to each other. The present peril is that religion be con- 
ceived in a sense so small and specific that it does not demand education, or else that 
education be conceived as so small and specific that it does not demand religion. The 
craving for unity and relationship which characterizes our day will not long tolerate the 
severance of education and religion. Young people at the present time receive their 
education in religion mainly in the Sunday school, but the religious instruction there 
given is incorrect in method, unsatisfactory in content, and inadequate in amount. 
The home does not do its educational duty in religion; more and more it is passing 
over to other agencies the vital matters of religious and moral education. And the 
ministry, while it is reaching religion, fails largely to ¢each religion according to true 
educational principles and methods. Somewhere in our vast, splendid system of 
education, this country over, there must be room for intelligent religion and for 
religious intelligence, a recognized place in the curriculum for the greatest science 
and art of all life: intelligent right being and doing in the world of relations into 
which more and more Christ bids us move with him. Somewhere the educated youth 
must get the best in ethics, as he does in science and philosophy and economics. Can 
we study ethics without studying motives? And can the best curricula of study leave 
out all direct reference to and scientific study of Jesus, who by general acknowledg- 
ment is at least the world’s best man, taught the highest ideals, exemplified the 
loftiest philanthropy, and has dominated the stream of all history ? 


SCHUMACHER, G. Erganzungen zu meiner Karte des Dscholan und west- 
lichen Hauran. Zettschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, Heft 4, 
1900, pp. 178-88. 

An exceedingly valuable map, in great detail and with modern Arabic names, of 
the territory east of the Sea of Galilee and Lake Huleh, is the occasion of and is 
described in this article. One would judge it to be the best map of roads, sites, and 
remains in this portion of Palestine, which will receive much attention from excavators 
in the next decades. 

HARTMANN, M. Beitrage zur Kenntniss der syrischen Steppe, III. Zet- 
schrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, Heft 4, 1900, pp. 153-77. 
SOBERNHEIM, M. Meine Reise von Palmyra nach Selemije. Zeitschrift des 

Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, Heft 4, 1900, pp. 189-96. 

Watson, JOHN. The Sacraments. Lxfositor, September, 1900, pp. 180-93. 

Simpson, J. Y. The Influence of Modern Science upon Religious Thought. 
Expositor, September, 1900, pp. 161-79. 

WELLS, JAMES. Mercy: an Exegetical Study, III. Zxfository Times 
September, 1900, pp. 559-62. 
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WHITEFOORD, B. Suggestions for the Study of Christian Ethics. Zxfository 
Times, September, 1900, pp. 552-5. 


BousseT, W. Die Testamente der zwélf Patriarchen, II. Zettschrift fir 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 3, 1900, pp. 187-209. 


Burn, A.E. Memorials of the Preaching of St. Jerome. Exfositor, Septem- 
ber, 1900, pp. 194-201. 

ACHELIS, H. Ein gnostisches Grab in der Nekropole Kassia zu Syrakus. 
Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 3, 1900, pp. 210-18. 

Dawson, GEORGE E. Children’s Interest in the Bible. Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, July, 1900, pp. 151-78. 

This is an article of unusual importance, setting forth some inductively gathered 
facts which bear directly upon how the Bible should be used with and taught to 
children, and how the Sunday-school curriculum should be constructed. We give Pro- 
fessor Dawson’s concluding paragraphs : 

1. Children up to eight or nine years are more interested in the portions of the 
New Testament which give accounts of the birth and childhood of Jesus. They are 
interested, however, in Old Testament stories relating to the childhood or youth of 
characters like Moses, Samuel, Joseph, and David. This suggests that children of this 
age should be given instruction in the Bible from the viewpoint of the childhood of 
the Bible, beginning with Jesus and using the others for purposes of comparative 
study. Of course, such material would serve only as the nucleus of the primary cur- 
riculum. Around this could be grouped a great diversity of material derived from 
studies in nature, art, industries, and other departments of human life, so selected and 
presented as to give the children a religious outlook upon their environments. A 
great deal of the material of the corresponding grades of the public schools could be 
appropriated, and given an ethical and religious interpretation. This could be done 
most effectively, as it seems to me, through the medium of this great world-soul, who 
summed up in his character and life all the most fundamental human interests, who 
came into the world through the gateway of childhood, and who said: “ Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

2. From nine years, on to thirteen or fourteen, children are more interested in the 
Old Testament. This interest shows itself more especially in a fondness for the his- 
torical books, the literary and prophetic books, and the heroic and dramatic elements 
generally. This suggests that the religious curriculum for this period should occupy 
itself with the history, geography, literature, prophecy, and general moral and reli- 
gious contents of the first division of the Bible. It would coincide with the grades of 
public-school work above the primary and below the high school, in that it would deal 
essentially with fact-studies. It would really mark the beginning of formal biblical 
instruction, the instruction of the earlier period being more general and unsystematic. 
The order of material would be: (1) history and geography, (2) literature, and (3) 
prophecy. The moral and religious elements would be involved throughout. Inci- 
dentally, the history of other ancient peoples, and at least the elements of compara- 
tive religion, could be taught. Much might profitably be made of the manners and 
customs and the social life, especially as reflected in the industries, religious and 
political ceremonials, and feats of arms. Sacred art might be brought into requisition 
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to aid in the study of characters and customs. This is the period for memorizing 
selected passages of Scripture, such as Psalms, Proverbs, etc. 

3. Children in the adolescent period show a decided interest in the New Testa- 
ment, especially in the four gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. They also show 
a very special interest in Jesus and the principal disciples. The interest in John the 
disciple is an early adolescent interest, while the interest in Jesus culminates some- 
what later, and is sustained throughout. This suggests that the material of instruction 
for adolescence should be derived largely from the New Testament. It would center 
in Jesus and his teachings, the principal disciples being studied incidentally. The 
study of types of Christian character and the development of Christian thought 
and institutions might very profitably be extended to the later history of Christianity. 
Every possible sidelight of history, literature, art, and science could be utilized in 
revealing the ideals of Christian manhood and Christian society. The religious 
instruction of this period should, it seems to me, aim to establish a correct personal 
relationship with the Divine Father and with society. Altruistic and religious feelings 
should be made use of to stimulate and guide a spirit of codperation with God and 
men. 

4. At all ages children feel more interested in persons than in any other elements 
of the Bible. Even Bible scenes and stories appeal to them mainly through the man, 
woman, or child that is the center of the scene or the principal actor in the story. 
This suggests that the Bible should be given to children of all ages through its per- 
sonal element. Thus, the Bible should be given to young children through the child 
Jesus. Everything in either the Old or the New Testament that could be properly 
used to make this human child Jesus intelligible and lovable should be employed. No 
theological explanation of his birth, nature, or mission need be attempted. The 
spontaneous love of one child for another may be trusted to give Jesus a secure place 
in the affections of children, if he is presented simply and attractively. And it is 
better that the affections should be enlisted in this matter than the intellect. God, 
whom the little child should have already come to know through its sense of causality 
as instructed by older people, may be given anew to it as the Father of this Child of 
Bethlehem, whom so large a portion of mankind love and serve. But, whatever the 
theological belief of parents or teachers, there can be no economy, at this early period, 
in making God and Jesus the persons of a mystical trinity. They should be kept 
separate in the child’s thought, as Father and Child, each standing for what such terms 
connote. Any attempt to invest Jesus with the mysteries of divine incarnation and’ 
sacrificial function must, it seems to me, detract from his simplicity and lovableness 
in the estimation of little children. 

Again, the Bible should be given to children from eight to nine years, on to 
thirteen or fourteen, through the heroes of the Old Testament. These heroes may be 
selected with especial reference to their importance to history or prophecy, or with 
reference to their moral and religious example. The number is sufficiently large to 
give ample choice in these directions. When such a selection of heroes has been 
made, their characters, deeds, and sayings may become the media through which the 
children shall be taught Hebrew history and geography, moral and religious prin- 
ciples, and anything else that the Old Testament can supply for purposes of reli- 
gious instruction. Finally, the Bible should be given to adolescents through Jesus as 
an adult, and, incidentally, through the disciples and apostles who have interpreted 
his character and teachings. Here, again, all historical or geographical material, all 
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doctrines and exhortations, all individual and social elements of ethics or religion that 
the New Testament presents, should be taught through the personal medium most 
closely identified with them. In Trinitarian circles this would be the time to give the 
theological interpretation of Jesus’ character and function. Having established the 
human Jesus in the affections of childhood, and having guided the child throughout 
the intervening years along the lines of a healthy, normal life which finds the fulfil- 
ment of its ideals in this same Jesus, any doctrines of the Godhead or the atonement 
that may seem necessary to a religious philosophy may be added. In any case, the 
spontaneous interest in Jesus should be seized upon to bring the adolescent lives into 
harmony with him, and to make his teachings effective in establishing a correct regi- 
men of conduct as it affects the self and others. 
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